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PREFACE. 



The following lectures were delivered during the Session 
1882-3, in the Hall of the Society of Engineers, at the 
request of the Council of the Society, who arranged for 
several courses of lectures of a character calculated to prove 
of practical utility to the junior members of the profession, 
and of which the present formed the first course. They 
are now published with a view to their being used as an 
introduction to a more advanced course of lectures which 
is in contemplation. 
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*> 

In the course of lectures commenced this evening, I shall 

place before you the subject of Strains in Ironwork in as 
simple and practical a manner as I am able, assuming that you 
know nothing of mathematics beyond the first elements of 
arithmetic, and I shall endeavour, without going higher than 
the rules of simple proportion, to make clear to you all you 
require to learn in order to determine the amount of stress in 
the different parts of a structure, from a simple bolt or rivet 
to the complete framing of some of the gigantic works in 
iron now called for by modern engineering. The import- 
ance of this study cannot be overrated, whether we consider 
the Civil Engineer and the Architect who give the first con- 
ception of the structure, the Draughtsman who works out the 
detail of the design, or the Mechanical Engineer and Con- 
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2 STRAINS IN IRONWORK. 

tractor who carry it into practice ; everyone who has to do 
with either the design or the execution must have a more or 
less complete knowledge of the stresses and strains, in order 
that his portion of the work may he successfully carried out. 
The want of this knowledge is often apparent in the works 
of Architects : the use of iron is comparatively new to them, 
although now indispensable, and they are too often satisfied 
to leave the contractor to ascertain the necessary amount oi 
material : a practice which, there is little doubt, has some- 
times led to disastrous results ; but as the contractor is paid 
by weight, the error is generally on the safe side. 

A knowledge of the physical properties of iron, and the 
mechanical details of its formation into members and 
structures, form of course a large part of the stock-in-trade 
in designing, but the " calculation of strains " as it is called 
must be looked upon as certainly the most important item. 
This tells you what amount of stress must be provided 
against in the various parts, but it does not tell how to pro- 
portion the shape of the parts. ' It clothes a skeleton of the 
structure with figures representing the forces to be resisted, 
and undertakes all the theoretical portion of the work, prepar- 
ing it for the practical designer, who, in place of the figures, 
draws in the breadth and thickness of the parts. 

It will be necessary briefly to call your attention to a few 
facts connected with the material, in order that you may 
appreciate the different forms we shall investigate. 

Iron is known under three principal varieties: wrought 
iron, steel, and cast iron ; and, strange as it may seem, the 
only essential difference between these three varieties is the 
amount of charcoal or carbon combined with the iron. The 
purest is Wrought Iron, it contains not more than £ lb. of 
carbon in 100 lbs. of iron. It is malleable, can be forged or 
hammered into various shapes at a red heat. It is ductile, 
can be rolled into plates and bars, drawn into rods of different 
sizes and even into fine wire. It is weldable, pieces can be 
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joined together at a white heat by hammering them, making 
one solid piece equally strong throughout. It is soft, con- 
sidered as a metal, and. fibrous or stringy with a grain some- 
what after the nature of wood, running in the direction of 
its length. It is tough and elastic. It rapidly oxidises or 
rusts in damp climates, if unprotected by paint or otherwise. 

Steel is wrought iron with a little more carbon in it, say 
1 lb. in 100 lbs. of iron, but this slight addition of carbon 
makes a vast difference in many of its properties. There 
are other alleged constituents in steel, but the evidence is 
incomplete, and need not trouble us at present. The propor- 
tion of carbon also varies, steel beginning where wrought 
iron leaves off; in fact, the line of demarcation is so slight, 
that there are often samples of metal which one man will 
call iron and another steel, even after an elaborate chemical 
analysis. Steel is malleable and ductile, but requires more 
care in working than wrought iron, and a lower temperature. 
It is weldable if the carbon is not present in too great a pro- 
portion, but when the carbon is in excess the steel can bo 
melted and run into moulds like cast iron. The special and 
significant property of steel is its ability to temper, as it is 
called, or take various degrees of hardness, when made red 
hot and plunged into water, which neither wrought nor cast 
iron will do. Its texture varies from fibrous to crystalline or 
granular. It is much tougher than wrought iron, and more 
elastic, and generally speaking, it would be described as 
stronger. 

Cast Iron is wrought iron with a large admixture of 
carbon, say 2 to 5 lbs. in 100 lbs. of iron. It is brittle, in- 
flexible, and crystalline, neither malleable nor ductile, cannot 
be welded, but it may be melted at a high temperature and 
poured into moulds or impressions in sand, forming castings 
of the shape required. 

As you might anticipate from this description, one form of 
iron may be changed into another by the addition or sub- 
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4 STRAINS IN IRONWORK. 

traction of carbon ; and this is actually done, but the method 
and object do not concern ns just now. There are a few inter- 
mediate and allied stages which may be noticed ; for instance, 
wrought iron may have the surface converted into steel, 
called case-hardening, in order to give a rubbing surface of 
steel without incurring the expense of steel for the whole 
piece. Oast iron may have the surface hardened or chilled 
in the process of casting ; this is done where a very hard 
surface is required to resist the wear and tear, the piece not 
being subject to much strain. Oast iron is sometimes 
partially converted into wrought iron, when it is required to 
be tougher than the ordinary cast iron, but cheaper than 
forged wrought iron : this is called malleable cast iron. Malle- 
able iron and rolled iron are only other names for ordinary 
wrought iron. Mild steel is only one remove from wrought 
iron, it has all the properties of steel but very slightly or 
mildly. Oast iron is sometimes spoken of only as metal ; at 
other times the term metal is used for brass and gun metal ; 
and again, it is used in speaking of the dimensions in the 
same way as the word scantling. The chief and distinctive 
terms to be used are — wrought iron, steel, and cast iron. 

There are two principal varieties of fastenings adopted in 
connection with ironwork, viz., bolts and rivets. Bolts are 
pieces of round iron with a solid head at one end and a loose 
nut screwed on at the other. Eivets are also pieces of round 
iron with a solid head at one end, but they are plain at the 
other end. When used the rivet is made red hot, put through 
the pieces to be joined, and held firmly, while another head 
is formed by hammering the point down. On account of the 
hammering required, riveting is not suitable for cast-iron 
structures, as the metal is too brittle to withstand the shocks ; 
it is fortunately not much wanted, however, as castings may 
be made very large and require few joints. Wrought iron is 
mostly riveted, as it is a cheap and permanent mode of con- 
necting the parts, but no rivets are used larger than one inch 
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diameter in ordinary work; when such would be required, 
bolts are resorted to. Instead of having two or three bolts 
or rivets to connect a joint, the connection is sometimes made 
by pins or cotters, a single pin being often three or four 
inches diameter. The pin when used alone allows of some 
movement, or " hinge-like " play in the joint, which is in 
some cases desirable. 

The strength of any piece subject to direct strain depends 
upon the size or sectional area of its smallest part, and in a 
whole structure the strength is similarly measured by that of 
its weakest part. Eoughly speaking, we may say that twice 
the size gives twice the strength, but there are important 
modifications of the rule, which we shall observe in due 
course. The art of designing economically consists in pro- 
viding the maximum of strength with the minimum of 
material, and there would be no scope in this respect if the 
size alone determined the strength. 

There are three terms used in such discussions as the 
present, which I think it necessary to direct your careful 
attention to. They are — load, strain, and stress. By a Load 
on any member of a structure is. meant the aggregate of all the 
external forces acting upon it, including the weight of the 
member itself, and of other parts supported by it. By a Strain 
is meant the change of form produced in a piece by the action 
of a load ; and by a Stress is meant the resistance set up in 
the material, by its molecular forces opposing the action of a 
load in producing a strain. Stress and strength may be looked 
upon as synonymous terms, although they are not used exactly 
alike. Thus the strength of a piece in a given position may 
be such, that a load of so many lbs. produces a stress of so- 
many lbs. 'per square inch, the result being a strain, or change 
of form of a certain amount, whether temporary or per- 
manent, and, when large enough, appearing as stretching, 
shortening, bending, crumpling, or twisting. The term strain 
is commonly used instead of stress, and is usually meant as 
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such when we speak of the calculation of strains ; so that 
although we may use this term as an ordinary office phrase, 
we must bear in mind the distinction when we make a 
systematic study of the subject. 

The various kinds of strain which can come upon any 
member of a structure are : 

Tension : stretching, pulling, tearing. 

Compression : crushing, pushing, squeezing. 

Transverse strain : cross strain, bending, deflection. 

Torsion : twisting, wrenching. 

Shearing: cutting, nipping; or, when acting along the 
grain of wood, it is called Detrusion. 

Buckling, or crumpling, is a compound strain made up of 
crushing and bending. Transverse strain may be resolved 
into tension and compression ; and Torsion belongs almost 
exclusively to machinery. Shearing may generally be taken 
as equal in amount to tensile strength, and we have then 
Tension and Compression left, as two chief strains of opposite 
character, and upon which the others may be said to depend. 
Now, taking these two strains, we find that the stress per 
square inch sectional area sufficient to rupture the material 
when of ordinary quality is as follows : 

Tension. Compression* 

Wrought iron .. 22 tons .. 18 tons 

Steel 35 „ .. 60 „ 

Cast iron .. .. 7 „ .. 42 „ 

The safe load on a structure is usually taken at Jth the 
breaking weight, £th being in that case called the factor of 
safety, and thus we find that we may safely put the following 
stresses per square inch sectional area upon the material : 

Tension. Compression. 

Wrought iron .. 5 tons .. 4 tons 

Steel 8 „ * .. 12 „ 

Cast iron .. .. 1J „ ., 7 w 
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These are all within £ of the ultimate strength, the cast 
iron being from $■ to £ on account of the irregularities in 
that material. These must be taken as general or approxi- 
mate figures, and for dead or gradually applied loads only ; 
as we shall find, in considering special structures, there are 
specially recognised stresses allowed under the ordinary 
working loads. Greater loads than these might be applied 
without endangering a structure, if we could ensure both 
material and workmanship being thoroughly sound, but 
unfortunately this cannot be done. If the material be 
strained to within J of its breaking weight it is liable to 
permanent injury, the atoms being, as it were, pulled so far 
apart that they cannot get back into their proper places again. 

Ton will observe that wrought iron has nearly the same 
strength in tension and compression, while cast iron has 
nearly six times the strength in compression that it has in 
tension ; and hence, in some structures, cast iron is used for 
the parts in compression, and wrought iron for those in 
tension. 

Now I must go into figures, and those of you who have 
already some knowledge of the subject must bear with me 
while I explain to those who are quite beginners, how 
sectional areas are found. To find the sectional area of a 
flat or square bar, multiply the breadth by the thickness, and 
the measurements being taken in inches, the result will be 
square inches area. For the sectional area of a round bar 
multiply the diameter by itself and then by 11, and divide 
by 14. But we can put this into a sort of shorthand, very 
compact and useful : 

Square bar a = b X t 

Bound „ a = d x d X fk or d* X '7854. 

These are formulae or equations, and the system of putting 
down letters, instead of figures or descriptions, is neither 
more nor less than Algebra* If you were to see the section 
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« 

of an angle iron for the first time, yon would doubtless 
think it a very difficult matter to obtain the sectional area 
by measurement ; so it is, to get it exactly, but it is an 
easy matter to obtain it approximately. You will see 
(Fig. 1) that it is curved at the edges and the root, and 
tapered along the sides ; but a straight line parallel with the 
back, cutting the centre of the tapered side, would give very 
nearly the same amount of material, and this is how the 

measurement is taken (Fig. 2), a = b X t + (b — t) X *. 

Tee iron, channel iron, and cross iron are found in a 
similar manner. Hollow columns are found by deducting 
the area of the interior from the area of the exterior, each 
being found in the way shown for round bars. 

We come now to the consideration of a few important 
principles in Mechanics which must be mastered before we 
go further. The first of these is the lever. Levers are 
divided into three orders, according to the relative position 
of the power or active force, the weight or passive force or 
resistance, and the fulcrum or pivot round which movement 
takes place, or tends to take place, thus : 

1st order. Fulcrum between the others (Fig. 8). 
2nd order. Weight „ „ (Fig. 4). 

3rd order. Power „ „ (Fig. 5). 

But in each of these arrangements there is only one principle 
involved, and as this is most clearly shown in a lever of the 
first order, we will take that for investigation. The lever 
is assumed to be a rigid, inflexible body without weight. 
The fulcrum is situated at any point between the two extre- 
mities, the power is the force or load applied at one end, 
and the weight is the resistance or load at the other end. 
The lever may be curved or straight, but if curved we take 
our measurements of its length in a straight line only, 
measuring from the points of application of the power and 
fulcrum for the leverage of the power ■, and from the points of 
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application of the weight and fulcrum for the leverage of the 
weight The lever may even be assumed to be bent at right 
angles, the fulcrum being at the angle, but our measurements 
will be taken in the same way, and there will be no difference 
in its value as a mechanical power in that respect, provided 
that the forces are at right angles to each portion of the 
lever (Fig. 6) ; but if the forces are not at right angles to 
the lever, we must take for the true leverage distance a 
measurement at right angles to the direction of each force, 
as ab, he (Fig. 7). The distance from the power to the fulcrum, 
as denned in these examples, multiplied by the power, is called 
the moment of the power, and the distance from the weight 
to the fulcrum multiplied by the weight is called the 
moment of the weight. When these moments are equal the 
lever balances, but if one be in excess of the other the lever 
will move until it reaches a position in which it will balance, 
or until it is stopped by some external object. Suppose the 
weight to be taken away and the lever prevented from 
moving by contact with some fixed object, then the pressure 
against this object will be the same in amount as that of the 
weight removed. The power may be represented by 
muscular force or by any external pressure or load, and the 
weight by any resistance either external or internal. If we 
call the power P, its leverage a?, the weight W, and its 
leverage y, we can represent the relationship clearly thus : 

Px«=Wxy 

which is called an equation, or the same thing may be 
explained by " rule of three," thus : 

P : W : : y : x; 

and you know that in a proportion sum you multiply the 
second term by the third and divide by the first in order 
to get the fourth, thus : 

Wxy mm 

P ' 
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bat if we have any three of the four given, we can find the 
remaining one in the same way, thus : 

-=— = y. m W. z = P; 

w y « 

and, putting the respective loads in lbs., with their distances in 
inches, in place of these letters, we can obtain the arithmetical 
result in any given case. Suppose, for instance, we have a 
case in which the power is 8 lbs., its leverage 12 inches, and 
the leverage on the other side 10 inches (Fig. 8). Taking 

W= J L2L? we have W = *M^, therefore W = 9^, or 
y 10 

in decimals, 9*6 lbs. as the pressure caused against any 
resistance, or the amount of actual weight it would support. 
Exactly the same rules and lettering will apply to the other 
orders of leverage, and we need not, therefore, take them in 
detail. There is only one point about which I must caution 
you particularly, and that is, to take in each case the full 
distance to the fulcrum, which is a point sometimes over- 
looked in levers of the 2nd and 3rd kinds. 

In these calculations the lever is assumed to be a rigid, 
inflexible bar without weight. The weight of the lever will 
of course affect the result in any practical case, but by omit- 
ting it for the present, the principles will be much easier to 
understand. To sum up these principles, the product of 
a force into the perpendicular distance of its direction from 
any given point is termed the moment of the force about 
that point. And, taking the power, weight, and resistance 
at fulcrum, as three pressures by which the lever is kept at 
rest, the two terminal pressures must always act in the same 
direction, while the intermediate pressure acts in the opposite 
direction ; the intermediate pressure must always equal the 
sum of the other two ; and, lastly, when equilibrium obtains, 
the moment of the power about the fulcrum must be equal 
to the moment of the weight. 
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QUESTIONS FOB HOME-WORK. 

Answers to be given up at next Lecture. 

1. Required the breaking weight of a wrought-iron bar 1} inches by 
} inch, having a load hanging to it. (Ultimate tensile stress.) — Ana. 
16*5 tons. 

2. Breaking weight of a steel rod J inch diameter, with a hanging 
load?— Ana. 15*46 tons. 

3. Safe load on two wrought-iron plates, containing together 9 square 
inches, and being under direct thrust. (Safe working intensity of 
stress in compression) ? — Ans. 86 tons. 

4. Safe load on three steel bars taken together, each being If inch 
by -& inch, and acting as ties. (Safe working intensify of stress in * 
tension)?— Ans. 12*19 tons. 

5. Safe load on a hollow cylindrical piece of cast iron, 4 inches inside 
diameter, 6 inches outside diameter? — Ana 109*96 tons. 

6. What sectional area in wrought iron would be required to resist 
a compressive load of 15*25 tons safely, assuming the piece to be too 
short to bend under the strain ? — Ans. 3* 82 square inches. 

7. If you assume cast iron to require a factor of safety of ^, what 
tensile stress could you put upon a piece 7} inches by f inch ?— Ans. 
4*6 tons. 

8. A bar 3 feet 6 inches long, supported at 1 foot 6 inches from one 
end, has a weight of 18 lbs. hanging on the long end ; what pressure 
will be required at the short end to balance it? — Ans. 24 lbs. 

9. A bar 6 feet long is pivoted at one end ; what power would be 
necessary at 1 foot from the free end, to balance a weight of 23 lbs. at 
1 foot from the pivot end? — Ans. 4*6 lbs. 

10. A bar 4 feet 8 inches long is hinged at one end, it is pushed 
perpendicularly at a point 1 foot 3& inches from the free end by a force 
of 29 owts. ; what pressure will the bar exert against a resistance at the 
free end?— Ans. 20*19 owts. 
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Pressure of loaded beams on the supports — Girders and roofo found in 
same way — Load in centre and out of centre — Parallelogram of 
forces — Definition and explanation — Composition and resolution of 
forces— Use in finding effect of load on inclined struts — Horizontal 
thrust — Combination of parallelograms — Graphio delineation of 
strains — Leverage by diagrams — Case of similar triangles — Appli- 
cation to pressure of loaded girder on supports — Polygon of forces 
— Reciprocal diagram — Strain in a strut varies with the angle — 
Inclined struts — Value of trigonometry — Calculations may be made 
without it — Horizontal strut — Examples. 

We now oome to the application of some of the principles 
we learnt in the first lecture. We will commence with an 
ordinary girder, finding by leverage what pressure or load is 
caused upon the wall supporting it. The arrangement will 
be as shown in Fig. 9, forming virtually a lever of the second 
or third kind, although it has apparently two fulcrums and no 
power ; but you must bear in mind that tbese are accidental 
terms only, and that whether we call any given load a power 
or a weight, it makes no difference in the result. 

First, let us assume the load to be exactly in the centre ; it 
would appear on inspection that the pressure upon each 
support would be \ the load -f- J the weight of the girder, 
and this can be proved to be correct ; but if the weight be not 
exactly in the centre, the pressure will evidently be greater 
on the nearer support, and in order to find out how much 
greater, we must make use of our formula for leverage. Here 
let A bentaken as the fulcrum, W as the active load or power, 
and B as the passive resistance or weight, x the distance of 
the load from the left-hand support, and I the total distance 
between the supports, called the span of the girder. Then 
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the leverage of the power will be x t the leverage of the 
resistance Z» and the pressure on B = — =- . For the pres- 
sure on A, we must assume 6 as the fulcrum, and A the resist- 
ance, then the leverage of W will be l — x (i. e. the length 
of I, less the length of x), and the formula will stand thus : 

Pressure on A = j ; 

but to each of these answers, wlterever the load may be, we 
must add half the weight of the girder, supposing it to be 
of uniform section, to get the total load on the supports. 
The proof that the pressure on the supports is equal when 
the load is in the centre is obtained thus : — When W is in 
the centre I — x = a?, and we may therefore put x in place of 
I — x in the last formula, when it becomes identical with, and 
therefore equal to, the preceding formula. 

If you understand the work so far as we have gone, you 
have really learnt a great deal ; because all girders, roofs, and 
bridges tied together into one frame follow exactly the 
same rules. Thus, if this outline (Fig. 10) be taken as re- 
presenting one truss of a roof, say twenty feet span, and the 
weight of itself with the covering it supports, including 
allowance for wind and snow = 5 tons, then the pressure on 
each support will be 2£ tons. Or, if we take a rigid frame 
irregularly shaped or loaded, as in Fig. 11, or a lattice girder, 
Fig. 12, the proportion of the load on each support (apart 
from weight of girder) will be determined by the formulas 
we have just taken. 

Now, leaving the question of leverage, we must take up 
another of the fundamental principles, called the parallelo- 
gram of forces. A parallelogram is simply a four-sided 
figure with its opposite sides parallel, Figs. 13 to 16. The 
principle of the parallelogram of forces is this : — If two 
adjacent sides of a parallelogram represent by their position 
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and length the direction and magnitude of two forces, then 
a diagonal from the junction of these two lines will represent 
the direction and magnitude of a single force which would 
have the same effect as the two others combined. 

The reverse of this is equally true : — If a force be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, the two adjacent sides meeting at one end of 
that diagonal will represent the magnitude and direction of 
two forces giving a similar result. But the same diagonal 
would answer for any number of parallelograms, as in 
Fig. 17, and we can therefore take the most convenient one ; 
for instance, if we have a force acting in the direction A B, 
Fig. 18, and we wish to substitute for this two other forces, 
one of which shall be in direction and magnitude equal to 
A 0, then we join B, make A D parallel to B, and B D 
parallel to A, then A D will be the second force required. 
Or we may have the force A B, Fig. 18, and have the direc- 
tions of the forces A A D, but not their magnitude ; in that 
case, by drawing lines parallel to A C, A D, through point 
B, we obtain their magnitudes. 

Now let us apply this knowledge to the case of two in- 
clined struts, thus (Fig. 19), A C and C B, the load upon them 
being represented by W. Here we have a single force, the load, 
of given direction and magnitude, and we have the directions 
of two other forces, or the lines in which they will act, and 
we want to find their magnitudes. If we mark off on W 
a point w, so that w equals the load to any given scale, and 
through w draw lines w a, w b, parallel to B C, A 0, then 
the lengths C a, 6, will give the respective magnitudes of 
the forces in C A, B. 

It is clear that these will be pushing forces in the struts, 
or in other words, the struts will be in compression, and 
therefore some resistance must be provided to hold their 
lower ends. We have shown them resting on a wall, and 
now we must ascertain what the effect is. Here we come to 
a repetition of the operation we have just performed. We 
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have, taking one side first, the one force acting in line with 
the strut to be resolved into two, one acting downwards 
and giving, as we may say, the weight on the wall, and the 
other acting horizontally, or tending to cause the foot to 
slide along the wall, called the horizontal thrust. Mark off 
from B, B d = b c, which is the measure of the inclined 
thrust in the rafter, then draw d e vertical, and ^/horizontal, 
continue the surface of the wall through B to e and the side 
of the wall also through B to /, then B e will represent the 
horizontal thrust, and B/ the downward thrust or weight. 
The downward thrust is of course provided for by the wall, 
but the horizontal thrust must be counteracted by tying the 
feet of the struts together, or by bolting them down, unless 
the bearing surface of the wall be cut away perpendicular to 
the strut, as in Fig. 20, in which case the thrust and weight 
would balance each other. Exactly the same description 
would apply throughout, if the struts were of different 
lengths, the operations being repeated on each side, and the 
strains being found to be smaller on the side with the flatter 
angle. Instead of having a separate parallelogram for the 
foot of the strut, we may combine it with the first one drawn, 
thus (Fig. 21), and I will take unequal struts this time. w 
being set off equal to the weight, to a drawn parallel to B 0, 
and to b parallel to A C, then a will be the compression in 
AG, ac the horizontal thrust at A, C c the downward thrust 
at A, b the compression in OB, (26 the horizontal thrust 
at B, and d the downward thrust at B. 

By comparing this diagram with the preceding one, you 
will see that this is worked on the same principle, but is 
more compact. Instead of & being repeated at the lower 
end of the strut, it remains at the upper end, and the thrust 
is resolved by drawing the horizontal and vertical lines from 
b and 0. 

In the case of leverage I took the algebraic method of 
calculation, and in the parallelogram of forces the geo- 
metrical method, but they can both be worked out either 
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way. In any system by which forces or stresses are indi 
cated by the lengths of certain lines, the method is known as 
" the graphic delineation of strains." If you accustom your- 
selves to this mode of working, you will be astonished at the 
number of cases in which it will assist you, and the ease 
with which complicated questions may be worked out. 

It may be useful just to show you how questions of lever- 
age may be worked out with a ruler and pencil. In a lever 
of the first order we have the arrangement shown in Fig. 22. 
Over the fulcrum set up to equal in length to the known weight, 
upon any given scale ; join the end of this line with the 
power end of the lever, from the fulcrum draw a line parallel 
to the last, and produce a line over the weight to meet it, call 
this line p. Then, if w represent the weight to be balanced 
on this lever, p represents the power that will do it ; and vice 
versa, if we have a given power and want to find the weight 
it will balance, we set up p equal to the power and join it to 
the fulcrum, from power end of lever draw line parallel, then 
draw vertical line over fulcrum to meet the last, and it will 
equal W. This method depends upon the properties of 
similar triangles, or those of different sizes but similar 
shape. For a full explanation you must refer to Euclid VI. 
2, but it is easy to see that it is simply a question of propor- 
tion in the triangles : 

x : y ::< w : p 
or, y : x : : p : w. 

In levers of the second and third orders, the graphic con- 
structions will be alike, as seen in Figs. 23 and 24. 

Set up to over P, equal to the weight (Fig. 23), then line 
p drawn above the weight will equal the power required ; 
and set up p over W, equal to the power (Fig. 24), then line 
tt>, drawn under the power P, will represent the weight that 
will be balanced. 

In representing the pressure of a girder upon its supports 
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the principle is the same, although the diagram looks rather 
different. We will take an example, see Fig. 25. Let A B 
represent the girder whose length is Z, and W the load, its 
position dividing the girder into two portions x and y. Take 
line A 6 as a base line, and at each end set np a line to equal 
to the load W. Then for the load upon bearing A, join point 
B with the top of line to oyer A, and through a point on the 
base line vertically under the W draw a parallel line ; the in- 
cluded space a on line to over A, shown thick in the diagram, 
will then be the proportion of the load borne at A. By 
reversing the construction and drawing the parallel lines to 
the right, we get in the same way the portion b representing 
the load upon B ; 

then I : w :: to : b 

and I : y :: to : a. 

Before we leave the geometrical system for a time I must 
call your attention to a remarkable property connected with 
the graphic representation of forces in equilibrium. By 
equilibrium we mean, in plain English, that whatever strain 
may be on the different parts, there is no tendency to move 
unless something gives way. The property is this : if the 
forces be represented by lines of similar direction and pro- 
portional magnitude, they will form, if put together as a 
continuous outline, a closed figure of as many sides as there 
are forces : thus, if Fig. 26 represent three forces in equi- 
librium, the lines put together will make Fig. 27, called a 
triangle of forces ; or if there are more than three forces, as in 
Fig. 28, the lines put together will make Fig. 29, called a 
polygon of forces. If the lines be drawn at the proper angle 
and of the right length, but do not form a closed figure, then 
we know for a certainty that the forces are not in equilibrium, 
and that we have oyer estimated— or under estimated — one or 
more of them, and hence this mode of re-arranging the lines 
forms a valuable check upon accuracy of the work. The 

o 
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converse of the polygon of forces is equally true, viz. : If 
the sides of any closed figure be taken to represent the 
directions of the same number of forces, taken in order, and 
meeting in a point, then the lengths of the sides will repre- 
sent the magnitudes of the forces. This is an exceedingly 
nseful property, and we shall find that it enables us, by means 
of what is called a " Beciprocal diagram," to ascertain easily 
the strains upon a complicated framework. 

We have seen how to find the strains on inclined struts 
geometrically ; it is also desirable to know how to find the 
same by calculation. It is evident that if the strut were 
vertical, the strain would be exactly equal to the load ; while 
if it were horizontal, there would be no strain at all (the end 
not being fixed), the difference between these two extremes 
depending upon the angle of the strut. If, however, we make 
our calculations from the angle itself, we shall have to use 
trigonometry, which means three-angle measurement ; but we 
can avoid this by calculating from the parts which form the 
angle, viz., the height and the span. 

Let D, Fig. 80, represent the proportion of weight 
borne by the strut B, then the length B will represent 
the compressive strain in B. The calculation is very 
simple. Let us mark the perpendicular height D = p, the 
inclined length B or hypothenuse of triangle BDO= H, 
and the horizontal distance B D or base of triangle = B, 
to = proportion of load borne by strut B as found by 
leverage, t = horizontal thrust at foot, d = downward thrust, 
and 8 = inclined thrust or strain in the strut or rafter ; then, 






H : *, or 8 = 



w : : B : t, or t = 
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H : s :: P : d 9 or d = tt 
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Those simple formula being due to the fact that the length 
of the sides represents proportionally the strain in each. 

If out of three dimensions — base, perpendicular, and hy- 
pothennse — yon have only two given in figures, you can 
measure the third off to scale, which is quite near enough for 
ordinary purposes ; but if you should wish to have mathe- 
matical accuracy, the following will be the formulae: — 



B = V H 2 - P a , P = V H 2 - B a , H = V B 2 +P a 

depending upon Euclid I. 47. 

Now suppose one of the struts to be inclined and one 
horizontal, as in Fig. 31, the horizontal strut will have no 
direct strain from the load, but it will have a great strain due 
to supporting the end of the inclined strut. A parallelogram 
with w = full load, according to any given scale, will 
give us at once C a = strain in C A, and C b strain in B. 

B W 

By calculation the strain in A = — — ' and that in 

In all these illustrations we have omitted the weight of 
the parts, because it would unnecessarily complicate the 
questions until we have taken up distributed loads, which we 
shall do in the next lecture. 



QUESTIONS FOB HOME-WORK. 

1. A girder 24 feet long, with a span of 20 feet, has a load of 9 tons 
3 feet away from the centre ; what will be the pressure on the nearest 
support, omitting the weight of the girder? — Ans. 5*85 tons. 

2. A lattice girder weighing 1 ton carries a uniformly distributed 
load of IS tons over a span of 11 feet ; what proportion of the total load 
will be borne by each of the supports ? — Ans. One half on each = 
7 tons. 

3. An inclined rafter 8 feet long rests against another 15 feet long, 
and the lower ends are supported on a level surface ; show the amount 

c 2 
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and direction of the various strains set up when a load of 9 tons is 
carried at the apex, and the feet are 18 feet apart ? — Ans. See Fig. 32. 

4. A cast-iron girder 17 feet 3 inches span has a load of 7} tons 
resting at a point 5 feet 9 inches from support A ; what will be the 
load on support B? — Ans. 2*58 tons. 

5. The upper end of a rafter inclined at an angle of 45° rests against 
a horizontal strut; what weight must be hung at the junction to 
balance an upward force of 2 tons acting along the inclined rafter? — 
Ans. ^2 = 1*414 tons. 

6. In the last question, if the rafter were placed at a steeper angle 
with the same load, would the strain in it be greater or less ? — Ans. 
Less. 

7. Two forces of 10 and 15 tons respectively act upon a point at 
right angles to each other ; if the direction of the smaller force should 
be altered to 120° from the greater, what must be their magnitude to 
produce the same resultant as before?— Ans. 11*55 and 20*77 tons. 
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LECTURE HI. 

Distributed load carried on horizontal beam — When inclined, strain 
varies with angle of bearing surface on support — Lean-to roof — 
Strain in pair of inclined rafters — Span roof— Tie rod — King bolt 
— Trussed beam — Strains in same--Strength of girder according 
to method of fixing and position of load — Cantilevers — Ordinary 
girders — Continuous girders — Typical form of cross-seotion of girder 
— Action of load on a cantilever — Distribution of the strains — 
Investigation of leverage — Construction of formulas — Diagram of 
strains ; tension, compression, and shearing — Strain at intermediate 
points found by ordinates — Examples. 

We have, bo far, considered the effect of concentrated loads 
only ; if we had assumed the loads to be spread over the 
surface, or distributed, it would have modified some of the 
results. These cases require careful attention, because they 
nearly always involve more difficulty than concentrated 
loads. Let us take an easy one first — an ordinary girder or 
horizontal beam, as in Fig. 83. As it stands, each support 
would bear half the full load, but if the beam were inclined 
what would be the result ? It will vary according to the 
nature of the bearing at the higher end, A, Fig. 34 ; suppose 
we can secure a horizontal bearing, as in Fig. 35, then the 
load will be supported half at A and half at B, each half 
resting on the support, and acting as downward thrust or 
weight, without putting any compression on the rafter, jr 
thrust at the foot. There will of course be a cross strain, 
tending to break the rafter by bending, but that is a matter 
for separate consideration. If the higher support were 
placed vertical instead of horizontal, as in Fig. 36, then 
point A would get no direct support, and there would 
be the same pressure against the wall as if it were 
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a horizontal strut. Taking for weight the half of the 
lead that ought to be supported at A, the effect of this half 
is transmitted down the rafter to B, where it is resolved into 
a downward thrust and a horizontal thrust, as in Figs. 80 
and 81. It will be found that this downward thrust is just 
equal to half the total load, while the other half is resting 
direct upon B; therefore B gets the whole load upon it, 
besides the portion found as horizontal thrust, which will 
just equal the thrust found upon the vertical wall. This is 
the condition of things in the simplest form of roof, viz. a 
lean-to, and an intelligent carpenter will always give a hori- 
zontal bearing like Fig. 85, to prevent any outward thrust, 
although it is not at all unusual to find it omitted. If instead 
of the vertical wall we add another rafter, inclined the 
opposite way, we shall have the conditions of a common 
span roof or pent roof, as in Fig. 87. Here we have each 
rafter supporting £ the load, say £ resting at the lower ends, 
and £ at the upper ends, the f at the upper ends reacting 
against each other, causing compressive strains in the rafters, 
which will be resolved at A and B into thrust and weight as 
before. The £ at each lower end is simply dead weight on 
the supports; and it is most important to observe that, 
omitting the cross strain, no effect whatever is produced by 
it upon the rafters. The thrust from a roof of this kind 
frequently causes the supports to be pushed over, and hence 
it is only used for small sheds and greenhouses. The thrust 
may be met by tying the ends of the rafters together, as in 
Fig. 88. This tie rod will be in tension because the ends 
tend to be forced asunder. The amount of strain will equal 
the thrust found on either tide, not the two thrusts added to- 
gether, because they are acting in opposite directions. An 
illustration would be, two men pulling at a rope in opposite 
directions ; although two men would be pulling, there would 
only be what might be called a one-man strain in the rope? 
because the other man might be replaced by a dead post. 
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In this sketch we" have the simplest form of roof truss, but 
there is a practical defect in it, apart from decreasing the 
head-room for walking underneath. You know that it is 
impossible to pull a chain or string to a perfectly straight 
line : it bends down in the middle, however hard it may be 
pulled; this bending is called sagging, and to prevent the 
Bagging of the tie rod in the example before you a king bolt 
is often put in, as in Fig. 39, to hold it up in the middle. 
In calculating the strains on this as a roof truss, you will 
find no strain on the king .bolt due to the load on the roof; 
all it has to do is to bear a portion of the weight of the tie 
rod ; we are, however, for the present, omitting all strains 
due to the weight of the parts, and also the effect of cross 
strains. 

If we reverse the last example* as in Fig. 40, we have the 
simplest form of a trussed girder or bridge; it will be 
familiar to you as the method of strengthening a beam of 
timber for carrying loads. In this arrangement all the 
strains are reversed : we have C D now acting as a strut in 
compression, and A D, D B, as ties in tension, A B being in 
compression. Suppose we had a load distributed over the 
beam, there would be one half on A C, and the other half on 
B. The half on A C would be resting half of it on A, and 
half on ; while that on B would be resting half on C, 
and half on B ; so that we should have £ the full load on A, 
f on 0, and £- on B. The portions at A and B would rest 
direct upon the support, without causing any strain to pass 
through the framing, but the f on would be transmitted 
through D, and thence through D A, D B, to A and B ; 
because, whatever the arrangement of trussing, the final 
result comes to the abutments or supports. CD being 
exactly in the direction of the load on C, that load, viz. £ 
the total load, will be the measure of the strain on CD 
without requiring any calculation. By drawing the paral- 
lelogram shown in Fig. 41, the load c D will be resolved into 
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two forces, Da, Do, giving the tensional strains in DA, 
D B. Then by joining a b we resolve the force a D into a 0, 
D, and b D into 60, D, the horizontal lines a or ob 
giving the oompression in A C B ; and the vertical line D, 
the weight on A and B, in addition to the portion of the 
load which we found resting there direct. 

We might continue to take other forms of trussing, more 
and more complex, and work them out in the same way, but 
before we proceed further in this direction it will be neces- 
sary for us to learn something of the effect of cross strains, 
such as occur in girders. 

The effect of the load upon a girder, or any piece of a 
structure subject to cross strain, varies considerably, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the girder is supported and the 
nature of the load. I might give you a tabulated statement 
of this, but it will be better to work it out and show you the 
reason of these differences. 

First take a girder having one end built into a wall, or other- 
wise firmly fixed, as in Fig. 42, and called in this position a 
cantilever; or the projecting end of a girder beyond a 
column would be a similar case. Suppose this girder to be 
12 feet long, and just strong enough to bear a load of 1 ton 
on the end ; then if the load be distributed, as in Fig. 43, it 
will bear 2 tons, because one half will be carried direct by 
the support, and the other half or 1 ton will be carried 
by the end of the cantilever as before. Or we may look at 
it another way, and say that if the load were collected at the 
centre of gravity it would have a leverage of only half the 
amount, the moment of 2 tons at 6 feet being equal to the 
moment of 1 ton at 12 feet, and therefore of corresponding 
effect as regards the maximum strain occasioned in the 
girder, although we shall find further on that the detailed 
effect differs. 

Now, if we can support the ends of the girder, leaving the 
same clear span as before, and put a concentrated load in 
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the middle (Fig. 44) it will bear 4 tons, because we may say 
2 tons is on the middle end of each half of the girder, and 
as the half girder is only half the span or leverage of the 
previous example, the cantilever, it will bear double the load 
with the same strain. If the load be spread over the girder as 
in Fig. 45, it will carry 8 tons ; we may say 4 tons is on each 
half of the girder — 2 tons on the supports direct, and 2 tons 
on each side at the centre— equivalent to the previous 4 tons 
in the centre. If both ends of the girder be built into a wall for 
some distance, or otherwise firmly secured at the ends, as in 
Fig. 46, we may put 8 tons in the centre. We may look upon 
this as two cantilevers, each of one-fourth the span of our former 
one, and supporting at their ends a girder of half the span, as 
in Fig. 47. The cantilevers being one-fourth the span will each 
carry 4 times the load (1x4 = 4, 4x2 = 8 tons). But 
suppose the load to be distributed, this girder will presum- 
ably carry 16 tons, because half will be carried by the walls 
direct, the other half straining the girder as before. Professor 
Unwin says that a girder under these conditions would only 
carry 12 tons ; Dr. Anderson says it is a doubtful case, and 
that different authorities give from 12 to 16 tons : so that we 
may look upon 12 tons as the minimum to allow, and 16 as 
the maximum. Taking the latter figure, and reviewing our 
illustrations, we find that similar girders will carry sixteen 
times as much under one set of conditions, as they will under 
another set. This is a particularly instructive set of examples, 
because it will show you that the dimensions and weight of 
ironwork are not altogether dependent upon stresses, but that 
there is in any structure plenty of scope for good designing. 
You will find the girder with fixed ends commonly occurring 
as part of a continuous girder : that is, one continued over 
several supports, as in the railway bridges over the Thames. 
The typical form of a girder, taking a cross section, is 
shown in Fig. 48, consisting, as you see, of a top and bottom 
flange kept apart by a web, and prevented from twisting by 
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means of angle irons in the case of wrought-iron girders, and 
by casting in one piece in the case of cast-iron girders. The 
flanges and the web are the main parts ; angle irons, stiffeners, 
cover plates, rivets, <fcc., being mere details of construction. 

We have considered the loading of different girders from 
what we may call a common-sense point of view, which we 
shall find very useful presently, but we must look a little 
closer into the effect of these loads ; the simplest case will be 
that of our first example, the cantilever, loaded at the end, 
Fig. 49. 

It is clear that the load will tend to cause the girder to 
bend down, as in Fig. 50, and it is also clear that this bend- 
ing strain is made up of a stretching or tension in the top 
flange, and a crushing or compression in the bottom flange. 
The web is not considered to render any assistance in resist- 
ing these strains, its sole duty being to keep the flanges 
apart, but there is a strain in it due to the direct action of 
the load which will claim our consideration. We may look 
upon the bending strain as simply a question of leverage, 
and there are three ways of considering it, all coming to one 
result, Figs. 51, 52, and 53. 

The load multiplied by the length of the cantilever = the 
moment of the power in each case. Then for the moment of 
the weight we have in the first case the resistance in the top 
flange X i the depth, + the resistance in the bottom flange 
X £ the depth. In the second case, the moment of the 
weight will be the resistance in top flange X whole depth, 
and in the third case resistance in bottom flange X whole 
depth. Putting letters for words, we have these equations: 

i. W X l = (tX bd) + (cxld) 
n.WxI= t x d 
in. W X I = cxdj 
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or putting the same statements as formula : 

W X I 



t + c = 



n. t 



m. c 



Wx I 

d 

Wxi 



so that, whichever way we consider it, the strain is equal in 
each flange. To take an example, say — load 4 tons, length 

4x8 
8 feet, depth 2 feet, strain in either flange = — = — = 16 tons. 

This is of course the strain next to the wall, where the full 
length of the cantilever comes into action. If we want the 
strain at any immediate point x, Fig. 54, we take the 
horizontal distance W x as leverage of the power, and by 
working out a few points we shall And that the strain along 
the girder is exactly proportional to the distance from the 
load, and that immediately under the load, as there is no 
leverage, so there would be no strain. 

This can be shown geometrically in a beautifully simple 
manner. If we set up A a to any given scale, making it 
equal to the maximum strain as found by the calculation, 
and then join a with the point under W, the vertical height or 
ordinate from the base, at any point «, will give the amount of 
strain in the flanges of the girder at that point, being tension 
in the top flange, and compression in the bottom flange. 
The whole thing may be done geometrically if required, 
thus, Fig 55: put the girder down to scale, join the top 
of the girder b at one extremity with the bottom c at the 
other extremity, produce the line of underside of girder A c 
indefinitely, set up A d = W, draw d e parallel to b c, from 
point A with radius A e describe an arc, and continue A d to 
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meet it in/, then A/ will equal the result found by the pre- 
vious calculation, viz. the maximum strain on the girder. 
The advantage of the geometrical method is that it can be 
used just as readily if the question be full of fractions, but 
the result is of course only approximate, depending upon the 
neatness in working. If you are careful to use a good scale, 
and a hard pencil with a fine point, the result will be near 
enough for all practical purposes. 

I mentioned that there was also a strain due to the direct 
action of the load ; this is a shearing strain, and is assumed 
to be borne entirely by the web. It is a difficult mathe- 
matical investigation to prove what part the flanges and web 
respectively take in resisting the various strains, but it is 
found to be practically correct to assume that the tension and 
compression are taken by the flanges, and the shearing by the 
web. The tendency of a shearing strain is to cause one 
section of the girder to slide on another, as if cut or sheared, 
as shown in Fig. 56. 

In the case of a cantilever loaded at the end, the shearing 
strain is uniform throughout, except for the slight alteration 
made by the weight of the girder itself, and is equal to the 
load. If the load be 20 tons, the shearing strain will be 
20 tons, or allowing 4 tons per square inch, the sectional 
area of the web must be 5 square inches, and uniform 
throughout its length. The shearing strain would be indi- 
cated geometrically, as in Fig. 57. Drop line A b = W, 
draw W c vertically, and b c horizontally, then ordinates from 
base line of girder to b c give the strain at any point. All 
the ordinates being equal, the strain is seen to be uniform. 

QUESTIONS FOR HOME-WORK. 

1. A rafter 11 feet long, with one end 5 feet 8 inches higher than 
the other, has a distributed load of 2] tons ; what will be the horizontal 
thrust at each end, and what the load upon the wall at the foot ? — Ana. 
Thrust 2*28 tons, load 2*75 tons 
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2. A trussed beam 24 feet span has a concentrated load upon it of 
10 tons, 8 feet from one end, the strut is directly under the load, and 
12 feet long ; what will be the amount and nature of the strain in each 
portion? — Ans. See Fig. 58. 

3. A tall man and a short man have a load slung on a pole midway 
between them; which will bear the greater proportion of the load, 
and why ? — Ans. The bearings will be in line with pole (see Fig. 59), 

W R 

the load on each man will be -r-r^ = J a. There will also be a sliding 

W P 

tendency to be stopped by friction, amounting to -~^ = J 6 on each 

2 H 

man. But there will be a tendency for the load to work downwards 

towards the short man, who will then have to bear the greater pro- 
portion. 

4. If a cantilever carry a load of 7| tons safely at its extremity, how 
much would it carry evenly distributed ?— Ans. 15} tons. 

5. If a girder supported at both ends just break with a distributed 
load of 27 tons, what load placed in the middle would cause its frac- 
ture ? — Ana. 13} tons. 

6. Sketch a typical form of girder in section, and name the strains 
in each part when fixed as a cantilever and loaded in the middle. 

Ans. Top flange, tension .. 

Web, shearing 

Uottom flange, compression 
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LECTURE IV. 

Effect of distributed load — Strain varies as the ordinate* to a parabola 
— Setting out parabola — Method when particular points only are 
required — General calculation of strains in a girder divided into 
three stages : pressure on supports, strain in flanges, strain in web 
— Girder with concentrated load in any position — Maximum strain 
immediately under load— Variation of strain between extremities — 
Investigation by diagrams and formula — Also by leverage — Com- 
bination of diagrams from two or more loads — Special diagrams for 
rapid use — Girder with distributed load, method of finding strains 
— Proportioning material to resist the strains — Examples. 

If a cantilever be loaded with two or more weights, we can 
find the collective result by taking each result separately, in 
the manner shown in the last lecture, and then adding them 
together. The extreme case will be when the cantilever is 
loaded uniformly throughout its length. We shall find the 
maximum strain only one-half of what it is with an equal 
load concentrated at the outer end ; the effect is the same as 
if the whole of the load were collected at its centre of 
gravity, which would be half way along the cantilever, and 
have therefore only half the leverage, as in Fig. 60. The 
intermediate effects will, however, not be similar. If we 
calculate the result of each of these small weights at its 
respective leverage, we shall find that we do not obtain a 
uniform difference of strain along the girder as before. 
Putting down the heights found for the strain at the 
various points, we shall find that they form a curve instead 
of a straight line. This curve will be one-half of what is 
called a parabola, with the vertex at end of cantilever, and, 
as it is quite indispensable to be able to construct one of the 
right shape and any given size, I will tell you how to do 
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it. Let A, B, Fig. 61, be the length, and A C the height ; 
divide A B into any number of equal parts, and A C into 
the same number. Set up B D equal and parallel to A 0, 
join CD, and from each point on AB draw a vertical 
line parallel with AG. Then join B with each of the 
points on AG, and through the intersection of the lines 
from similar points on A C, A B, draw the curve B. Then, 
ordinates or vertical measurements from any point on A B to 
the parabolic curve will give the strain at that point. 

But suppose we only want to know the strain at one or 
two particular points, we need not draw the whole curve, 
thus : required the strain at A, x, and y, Fig. 62. We will 
divide this into two diagrams to show the separate stages more 
clearly, although in practice you would work right through on 
the one figure. First, for the strain at A, this will be equal 
to the height of the parabola and may be found geometrically. 
Take A B as the base line, Fig. 63, and g as the point under 
the centre of gravity of the load, then A g will be the leverage 
of the load. Let A c = depth of girder, join c g, set up A d = 
load to any given scale, and from d draw d e parallel to e g, 
then from point A with radius A e describe an arc cutting A d 
produced in point/. Then A/ will be the strain in the 
flanges at point A. Now for the strains at x and y, see 
Fig. 64 : set up A/ from the last figure, and B h equal and 
parallel to it, join / h, and draw vertical lines from x and y 
to meet / h in points m and n. Join A h and draw m o,np, 
parallel to A ft ; join o B, p B, then where o B cuts m x call 
the point q, and where p B cuts ny call the point r. Then 
x q will be the measure of the strain in the flanges at x, and 
y r the strain at y. 

With a cantilever loaded in this manner, the shearing strain, 
instead of being uniformly equal, is uniformly reduced, being 
equal to the total weight at the support end, and tapering off 
to nothing at the outer end, as in Fig. 65, the vertical height 
at any point being the measure of the shearing strain at that 
point. You will observe that shearing strains are usually 
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shown below the girder, while flange strains are shown above 
it, using the bottom of the girder as a base line. 

Our investigation of the strains in a cantilever will help 
us to understand more readily those in an ordinary girder 
supported at each end. First, with a concentrated load, 
Fig. 66 ; we may divide the calculations into three stages, 
viz. : the pressure on the supports, the strain in the flanges, 
and the strain in the web. We have seen already how to find 
the pressure on the supports, but I will show you a slight 
modification of the same principle, which will also be useful 
as leading up to the discovery of the strains in the flanges. 

Let A B, Fig. 67, be the girder with span Z, and W the 
position of the load, dividing the span into the portions x 
and y ; take a large scale, as there are several lines to put on. 
Set up B c = the load on the given scale, join A c, then the 
vertical height between the bottom of the girder under the 
the load, and this line, viz. e d, will be the proportion of the 
load borne by support at B. Draw cf parallel to girder, 
and produce ediof, then df will be the load on support A, 
the whole load ef being divided between the supports A and 
B in the proportions e d, df. 

Now e d being the load on B, we may look upon the resist- 
ance, which is of course equal to the pressure, as an active 
reaction or power, with the leverage y, and we get the following 
proportion : — As depth of girder : leverage : : reaction at sup- 
port : strain in flange. I will give you a little sketch, as 
soon as we have done with the present one, which will put 
this proportion in a very clear light. 

To resume our construction, let e g be the depth of the 
girder, then join g B and from d draw d h parallel to g B ; then 
eh will equal the strain because 

eg : eB :: ed : eh. 

From e as a centre, with radius e h describe the quadrant h t, 
join t A, i B ; then the strain in the flange, at any point, will 
be obtained by ordinates from A B to A • B. 
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If we had taken support A as our starting point, we should 
have worked in a similar manner, and have arrived at precisely 
the same result ; so that it does not matter at all which side 
we take for the flange strains, but it does matter as regards 
the shearing strain, as I shall now proceed to show you. In 
the case of a concentrated load the shearing strain is uniform 
throughout, when the load is central ; but when the load is 
out of the centre, the shearing strain is measured on each 
side by the proportion of the weight which is carried by the 
support. To indicate this graphically we must make some 
additions to our sketch. Drop Ay = W, join y B intersecting 
i e produced in Jc> draw k m vertical and j m horizontal, then 
e k will be the shearing strain on side A, add k m the shear- 
ing strain on side B ; but we must show it on the sketch a 
little more clearly. Draw m n parallel toy B, draw horizontal 
lines n o and kp 9 then the shearing strain at any point will 
be given by ordinates to the outline Ajp k o n B. 

Now for the sketch that is to explain in a very simple 
way the strength of a girder by leverage (Fig. 68). Here 
we have two levers joined at right angles to each other at 
the fulcrum, and shown by thick lines ; viz., the length from 
load to support, and the depth. Then we have the load 
which gives us the position of the fulcrum, the reaction at 
B which is influenced by the amount and position of the 
load, and S the resistance in either flange under the load, say 
the compressive stress in the top flange. From these par- 
ticulars we obtain the following proportions : 

I : x : : W : B 
d : y : : B : S. 

Bx« 
Putting the latter into an equation, we have S= — -j-*- 

W x x 
but B is made up of — * as shown by the former propor- 
tion, and as we found in considering leverages; we may 

D 



- i 
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therefore rub out the B, and replace it by — | — Aug : 

if'Xf 

S--1, 

and the same thing in a simpler form will be 

W x x x y 



S = 



Ixd 



—9 



but in a formula of this kind it is unnecessary to put the 
sign of multiplication; if the letters are simply written 
against each other, thus, 

a Way 

it is understood that those above the line are multiplied 
together, and those below the line are multiplied together, 
the line indicating that the upper group is divided by the 
lower group. 

Algebraically, the shearing strain on either side of the load 
is found in the same way as the pressure on the supports, viz. : 

Side B = -=— , side A = -y^. 

If there are two or more concentrated loads, the strains 
due to each must be worked out separately and added 
together. If they are worked out geometrically, a separate 
diagram is made, upon the same foundation, for each load, 
and the two diagrams are combined to form a final diagram. 
In adopting this method care must be taken that any portion 
of the second series of strains overlapping the first is added 
on to the outside, as in Fig. 69. Take A B as a girder 
supported at the ends, c d as the position of two loads, and 
A e B, A/B, the strains in the flanges produced by the re- 
spective loads. The two diagrams overlap at the shaded 
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part A^flitB. Add c g above e = ej, di above / = / jfe, then 
join AjkB which will represent the combined diagram from 
the two loads. 

In finding the strain from a distributed load by leverage, 
yon must bear in mind that the reaction to be taken at the 
support is only half the load on the support, as previously 
explained, or one-fourth of the total load, the other one- 
fourth upon the support resting there direct, without affecting 
the maximum strain on the girder (see Fig. 70). If this 
point be remembered, the leverage mode is by far the better 
way to work out an examination question, because you can 
reason it all through without being dependent upon your 
recollection of formulae 

The form of diagram which I have selected in each case 
has been that in which you can trace the reason for the 
different lines, in order to assist you to think out the combi- 
nations in other examples. There are some simpler forms 
very readily applied, and depending upon the principles you 
have already learnt ; but not so self-evident. Here is one 
(Fig. 71), giving all the strains in a girder carrying a single 
concentrated load. From A drop a vertical line A c = the 
weight, on any given scale ; join B c, drop a vertical line 
from W cutting Be in d, from d draw <2 ef horizontally, 
cutting A e in e, join W A and produce the line to meet d ef 
in point /. As a check upon the working, fc ought to be 
found parallel with W B. Then A e will be the load on A, 
e c the load on B, A e will also be the shearing strain between 
A and W, e c that between B and W, and ef will be the 
maximum strain in the flanges under the load, giving tension 
in bottom flange and compression in top. 

If there were a second load, the strains from it might be 
worked out at the other end of the girder, and the two sets 
combined on the top. 

There is an alternative method of working this diagram 
which I will give you with the same lettering (Fig. 72). I 

d 2 
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have departed from the usual method of taking a central 
load for consideration first, and then assuming it out of the 
centre, because it is apt to mislead and cause you to think 
that different methods must be adopted according to the 
position of the load, whereas one method answers all 
purposes. 

In all these diagrams you will observe that, although the 
girders are supposed to be drawn to scale, I terminate them 
at the edges of the supports, because, theoretically, that in- 
cludes the whole of the portion under strain. 

There is sometimes shown an extension of the last diagram, 
by which the strain is found at any point, as well as the 
maximum strain ; see Fig. 73. On a girder A B D, with 
load at W, set up A e = load on A, and B/ = load on B, 
produce AW to meet a horizontal line from e in point g 9 
and B W to meet line from / in point h. Then, to find 
the strain at any point in the top flange between 
and W, draw line from A through the point to meet 
line e g y and the distance from e along the line e g will be 
the strain. Also for the strain between W and D, draw 
line from B through the point required to meet fh, and the 
distance from / will be the measure of the strain. The 
maximum strain will be either e g or fh 9 which will be equal 
to each other. The strains in the bottom flange will of 
course be equal to those in the top flange, at the same hori- 
zontal distances from the abutments. This is a neat 
diagram, but on the whole is not so useful for practice as one 
giving the maximum strain, which is then placed over the 
load, and lines drawn to the supports, as in the large one 
(Fig. 67), given this evening. The reason will be seen 
when we look at the mode practised by draughtsmen for 
finding the proper lengths of the plates in a girder. 

Suppose the girder to have a concentrated load, and the 
maximum strain requires that four f -inch plates shall make 
up the thickness just under the load ; we set off the four 
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f-inch plates fall size at the point of maximum strain in the 
flanges A B, and join the highest point with the extremities. 
Then we draw the plates so far that they overlap the 
" strain-line " just far enough to allow of the rivets securing 
the ends, as in Fig. 74. 

The due proportion of the amount of material in the 
different parts of a girder belongs to " practical designing," 
such as you will find exemplified in a series of handbooks to 
be published shortly.* At present we must confine ourselves 
to finding the strains, and there are a few other cases of 
transverse strain which we must consider before we return 
to framed structures. We shall complete this portion of our 
subject in the next lecture. 



QUESTIONS FOR HOME-WORK. 

1. A cantilever of wrought iron is loaded with a weight of 3 tons at 
the end, and 4 tons spread uniformly along it; the length is 7 feet and 
the depth 1 foot; show how all the strains are obtained, and state 
their amount at a point 3 feet from the support. — Ans. (Diagram not 
drawn) : 

From end load, tension and compression .. 12*00 

„ distrib. „ „ „ „ .. .. 4 '57 



Total .. .. 16-57 



From end load, shearing 3*00 

„ distrib. „ „ .. .. 2*28 

Total .. .. 5*28 

2. Work out geometrically all the strains in a girder 20 feet span, 
1 foot 8 inches deep, with a concentrated load of 5 tons 5 feet from one 



* « Designing Wrought and Oast-iron Structures,' by Henry Adamg. 
Part L, Wrought and Cast-iron Girders, now ready. 
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end, and prove the result algebraically, excluding the weight of the 
girder it*. If ?— Ana. (Diagram not drawn): 

Flanges, under load • = 11 *25 tons. 

Load on A = 3*75 „ 

Shearing, W A = 3*75 „ 

Load on B .. = 1*25 „ 

Shearing, WB , .. = 1*20 „ 

3. A girder, 20 feet span, 20 inches deep, has a load of 8 tons at 
5 feet from one end, and 2 tons at 5 feet from the other end ; what is 
the nature and amount of the strain in the top flange at the centre of 
the span, excluding weight of girder ? — Ans. 7*5 tons, compression. 

4. In the last case, what additional strain would be caused if 
the weight of the girder (80 cwt) were taken into account?— Ans. 
2*25 tons. 
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LECTURE V. 

Girder with distributed load, other forms of diagram— Construction of 
ordinary formal® — Girders with intermediate supports— Continuous 
girders— Proportion of spans — Action of load— Points of contrary 
flexure— Diagram of strains — Formulas — Humbert Handy Book, 
recommended for general reference — Moving loads— Moving loads 
on cast-iron girders — Factor of safety — Formula for oast-iron bridge 
girders — Strength of beams, |_ an( * T irons — Transverse strains on 
rafters — Struts, stanchions, and columns— Joints and fastenings — 
Rivets, pins, and bolts — Single or double shear — Examples. 

This evening we have to finish the cases of transverse strain. 
We will commence with a girder under a uniformly dis- 
tributed load, an exceedingly common case, and I will show 
you how the formula in " Molesworth " and elsewhere is 
made up. For the load on each support (see Fig. 75) we take 
one-half the total load : this you have seen before. For the 
strain in the flanges, it is evident that the greatest strain 
would be in the centre at e. In finding the amount of the 
strain, we may say that half the load on e D is resting direct 
upon B, and the other half, or one-fourth the total load, is 
producing the strain, with the leverage e D against the depth 
B D, as in Fig. 70, then 

BD : eD :: JW: strain, 

but e D = £ length, say £ I; and DB = depth, say d; there- 
fore, 

d : 1 1 : : £ W : strain, 
or 

8= j— , 
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or, multiplying by £ and dividing by 4, being the same 
thing, we may get rid of fractions, thus : 

Wxjl 

Sas- o — » 

and again, dividing by 2 instead of multiplying by £, we get 



8 = 



Sd 9 



which is the ordinary formula for the strain in the centre 
under a distributed load. 

To find the strain at any other point m, Fig. 76, the 

W xy 
formula will be S m = y * , and if the load be given at per 

Aid 

foot run = to, we take the whole load as to 2, so that our 

formulas become 

a V)P , a XDXV 

S =8d' andS - = -2J- 

To obtain the strains geometrically, draw your girder to 
scale, say A B, Fig. 77, with depth e <2, set up a centre line 
at c, and mark off c to = one-fourth the total load, join d B, 
and parallel to it draw to e. From c as a centre describe 
the quadrant ef, then c/will be the flange strain in the 
centre. Next set up A g, and draw fg horizontally to meet 
it in g 9 mark off A c into any number of equal parts, and A g 
into the same number, draw vertical lines from the points on 
A c, and cut them by lines drawn from / to the divisions on 
A g ; these points of intersection will give half a parabola 
with its vertex at/, and the height to the curve at any point 
will equal the strain. We need not draw the other half of 
the parabola, as the strains will be exactly similar on both 
sides of the centre line. For the shearing strain join B to, 
and produce it to cut A g in ft, join h e, then vertical 
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measurements from Ac to he will give the shearing strain at 
any point. You will find that it is equal at the supports to 
half the load, and disappears at the centre. 

The rapid diagram shown in the last lecture for a con- 
centrated load will apply, with a slight modification, to the 
case of a distributed load. 

Let A B, Fig. 78, be the girder, with depth e <J. Drop 
A« = JW (W = total load), join e B, drop c d to /, join 
e A and produce the line, draw/gr horizontally, and produce 
to cut line through e A in point h ; join d e. Then g h will 
be the maximum strain in centre of flanges, A e the load on 
each support, and ordinates from Ad to ed will give the 
shearing strain in the web. 

There is an arrangement adopted in some bridges by which 
lighter girders can be used, and that is by putting in inter- 
mediate supports, or we may say the girder is continuous 
over so-many spans, and therefore generally called a con- 
tinuous girder. Suppose we have one continued over three 
spans, as in Fig. 79, the outer ones being preferably about 
fths the length of the middle span. The tendency of the 
girder under a distributed load will be to bend, as in 
Fig. 80, the thick lines showing the parts in compression, 
the thin lines those in tension, and the effect will be the 
same as if there were three girders fixed firmly at their ends 
oyer the intermediate piers. 

The points in the flanges where the strain changes from 
compression to tension, and vice versa, are called the points of 
contrary flexure, or in plain English, the points where the 
bending reverses. A graphic diagram of the strains obtained 
from formulae will show, easily and clearly, both their 
nature and amount. Taking w as the load per unit of length, 
and the girder as of uniform strength, set up B F in the 

centre of span a, Fig. 81, = ^, and construct a parabola 
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to a* 



AFB. Then at B erect B G equal to -^-j. Join AG in- 
tersecting A F B in H. Then H will be vertically over the 
point of contrary flexure, A F H will give the compressive 
strain in top flange and H GB tensile strain in top flange, 
measuring vertically on the shaded part of the diagram. 

At centre of span B set up IJ = -jt-t , and construct 

parabola BJO, set up B G and K each = %^— ; but if this 

value be less than that formerly found for B G, then use the 
former value, if greater use the present and alter line A G 
accordingly. Then join G K, intersecting B J in L M. 
B G L will give tensile strain in top flange, L J M compressive 
strain in top flange, and the remainder of the girder will be 
similarly strained to the parts already taken. The strains 
in bottom flange will be equal throughout to those in top 
flange, but of opposite character. 

There are of course very many varied conditions of load, 
construction, and support, in the girders that you meet with 
in practice ; it would take too long to investigate the whole 
of them here, but I think I have told you enough about this 
portion of the subject to enable you to work out for your- 
selves other cases, or at any rate to understand the working 
out from such a book as number's " Handy book of Strains," 
a little volume which I look upon as indispensable to all 
having to do with girder work. There you will find much 
useful information, but it is so condensed that you would 
make nothing of it unless you had some previous general 
knowledge, such as I have now given you. 

From whatever source you obtain your mode of working, 
be careful to see that you have the units of measurement 
correct, because sometimes w stands for the whole load, and 
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at other times for the load per foot run ; in some formulse s 
stands for span in feet and in others for span in inches, and 
so on. In all the cases we have taken, I have described the 
value of 10, and for span we have assumed the same unit as 
for depth, both being either in feet or in inches. 

As regards the nature of the load, we have assumed dead, 
fixed, or slowly applied loads, bat there are cases in which 
live, moving, or suddenly applied loads must be estimated for, 
and with these you will obtain different results. The actual 
strain caused by a moving load is very difficult to determine, 
and depends partly upon the amount of deflection caused in 
the structure. This again is subject to the quality of the 
workmanship, the nature of the material, and the mode of 
connecting the parts, in such a way that it can only be 
approximately determined beforehand. From various expe- 
riments and theoretical deductions certain allowances are 
made, which principally affect cast iron, as it is considered 
to be to a great extent a treacherous material, and therefore a 
greater margin for safety must be provided. The only 
allowance of the kind that I need call your attention to now, 
is in connection with cast-iron girders for bridges, my for- 
mula for which is as follows, assuming the ultimate tensile 
stress of cast iron to be 7 J tons per square inch : 

. J 5 times dist. dead load tons 

s. a. bott. flange = s P anin * \ -{-8 times dist. live load tons 

5 times depth in inches. 

From this you will see that the moving load is assumed to 
distress the material more than an equal dead load, in the 
proportion of 8 to 5. The Board of Trade allowance is, I 
think, rather less than this, but I consider the above a good 
safe formula and worth noting. 

It may be useful to give you a very handy little formula for 
the mental calculation of wrought and cast-iron girders per- 
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fectly accurate under certain conditions, bat approximately 
correct under any other conditions* 

Wrought iron dist. load, any span, any load, depth = -^ span 

s. a. top flange = '8W. 

Cast iron dist. load, any span, any load, depth = -^ span 

s. a. bottom flange = W. 

W being total load in tons, and the area in square inches. 

In a solid girder, such as a wooden beam or the test bar 
used for judging the quality of cast iron, the transverse 
strains are not found in the same way as those in a flanged 
girder ; but as these calculations are not much required by 
the engineer, and we have previously investigated them in the 
course of lectures on " Timber," we need not go into it again 
now. 

Angle and tee irons are of course used very largely in 
positions in which they are subject to transverse strain ; the 
proportioning of the amount of material depends upon a 
calculation in which the centre of gravity of the section and 
the neutral axis have to be found. This belongs to designing, 
but there is something more to say under the head of Strains 
bearing upon this part of the subject. 

When you have an inclined rafter of angle or tee iron, say 
with a uniformly distributed load, there are two ways of 
obtaining the value of the cross strain. 

Let A B (Fig. 82) be the rafter, and B the height of 
B above A, then the calculation may be made the same as for 
a girder under a distributed load, taking A as the length 
or span instead of A B, and bearing in mind that the depth 
d in the formula will depend upon the form of the cross 
section. Or we may take it another way ; and say that £ 
the load is carried direct upon each abutment, and J trans- 
mitted to each abutment through the rafter, these f acting 
in the centre and producing a cross strain, the amount 
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of which will vary according to the angle of the rafter, and 
the effect according to the form of the cross section. Rafters 
are always made of uniform section, and we therefore want 
only the maximum strain, which will be in the centre. Take 
f ths or £ the load as acting vertically on the centre with 
the span AG; or by parallelogram of forces, let d e = % W 
(Fig. 83), draw e f parallel to B A, and d f parallel to the 
direction in which the effect is required, viz., perpendicular 
to B* A, then / d will equal the cross strain in the centre 
upon the length A B and perpendicular to it. This will 
be a strain for which additional material must be provided 
beyond that required for resisting the compression trans- 
mitted by the rafter due to the arrangement of the trussing. 

When a rafter or strut is inclined, although it may have 
no external load except one acting in the same direction as 
itself and producing compression, it is still subject to a cross 
strain from its own weight taken as a distributed load. The 
ties of a structure are also subject to the same conditions, 
but being generally lighter, and tensile stress resisting 
rather than assisting the bending, the effect is not so 
important. 

Vertical struts, as stanchions and columns, are subject to 
a bending action owing to the practical conditions of manu- 
facture, erection, and loading never being theoretically 
perfect. So far as the calculation of strains is concerned, 
all we can obtain is, the dead load producing compression ; 
but in designing columns we have to make allowance for 
this bending tendency, and, unless tables are referred to, it 
can only be done by logarithms, which is a hard name for 
an easy subject. 

Joints and fastenings must always be at least equally 
strong with the parts they connect ; as a general rule they 
are formed of rivets, pins, or bolts, the strain upon them 
being a shearing strain, tending to cut them through either 
at one point or at two points. This question of single or 
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doable shear must be practically noted, because, often yon 
may find that a certain set of rivets &c. can only fail by 
being sheared through two places at the same time, and then 
you may take half the shearing force to obtain the requisite 
sectional area, 

We have now taken all the simple oases, forming, as it 
were, the foundation upon which we can consider the com- 
plex cases. The Warren girder forms a very suitable 
example upon which to try our skill, and we shall proceed 
with this in the next lecture. 

QUESTIONS FOB HOME-WORK. 

1. In a girder 20 feet span, 1 foot 8 inches deep, with a uniformly 
distributed load of 5 tons, including weight of girder, what will be 
the nature and amount of the various strains at a point 5 feet from the 
right-hand support ? — Ans : 

Compression, top flange 5 '625 tons. 

TeDsion, bottom flange 5*625 „ 

Shearing web 1*25 „ 

2. A plate girder bridge is continuous over three spans of 15, 20, 
and 15 feet respectively, its depth is 2 feet, and the load distributed 
1} tons per foot run on each girder; show by diagram the strains 
throughout. Scales } inch = 1 foot and 1 ton.— Ans. (See Fig. 84.) 
EF = 21A. B G = 28i, IJ - 37J. 

3. A rafter carries a distributed load of 2 tons, it is inclined at an 
angle of 30°, what will be the effect in transverse strain on the rafter? 
— Ans. *87 tons in centre. 

4. What size should the bottom flange of a cast-iron bridge girder 
be in the centre, when the span is 20 feet, the depth 2 feet, the dead 
load 5 cwt. per foot run, and the moving load 80 cwt. per foot run?— 
Ans. 44*17 square inches: say, 18 inches x 2} inches = 45 square 
Inches. 
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LECTURE VL 

Open web girders — Warren, lattice, and trellis girders—Angle of 
inclination of bars — Proportion of depth to length — Warren girder 
under central oonoentrated load — Application of parallelogram of 
forces — All bars equally strained — Strain in flanges cumulative 
towards the centre of span — Value of strain at each part in terms 
of x — Vertical ends to girders, Low affected by position of last bar 
— Warren girder under distributed load — Apportioning the load on 
each span — Action of load from point of application to each support 
— Bare not equally strained — Strains worked out by parallelogram of 
forces, commencing at support — Strains on cranes — Ordinary mode 
of working incorrect— Application of load is diagonally through 
sheave pin — Angle of jib affects strains— Examples. 

We will now apply our knowledge of the transmission of 
forces to ascertain the strains brought upon the several parts 
of a girder formed of open triangles, called a Warren girder, 
as in Fig. 85. When the bars cross each other, as in 
Fig. 86, it is called a lattice girder, and when several bars 
cross, as in Fig. 87, it is called a trellis girder. 

In a Warren girder the lattice bars are placed at an angle 
of 60°, making the triangles equal sided, and the bars there- 
fore equal in length to the width of a bay. The depth of the 
girder will always be a fixed proportion depending upon the 
number of bays in the span, and being '866 or nearly ^ths 
the width of a bay, this being the proportion the per- 
pendicular height of an equilateral triangle bears to its base. 

You will find it handy to note down this sketch of an 
equilateral triangle (Fig. 88), and the following equations : 

ah = 1, then cd = ^/-75 = *866, and ad = '5. 
ab = 2, „ cd= V"T"= 1-732, „ ad = 1*. 
c d = 1, „ a c = 1 • 155, and ad = * 577. 
td = -5, „ ac = -577, „ ad = -288. 

V5= 1-414 V3"= 1-732. 
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Also the sketch of a right-angled triangle with two equal 
acute angles, the longest side or hypothenuse forming an 
angle of 45° with the other two sides (Fig. 89). 

bc = ac. 

be = 1, then ab = V~T= 1-414. 

a&=l, „ 6(5=^^?= -707. 

These figures will enable you to sketch down the strains in 
lattice girders, by the parallelogram of forces, and follow the 
value of the lines through, without measuring. They are par- 
ticularly useful if you have no knowledge of trigonometry. 

To return to our Warren girder : if the depth appear too 
great, or too small, the number of bays must be modified 
accordingly. We will assume only 8 bays in order to 
reduce our work, but generally you would not have less than 
5, and might have as many as 18. 

We will consider this girder under four different condi- 
tions : with the load concentrated and distributed, and with 
the number of bays even and uneven. 

First, with a concentrated load in the centre on the top 
flange, and an even number of bays, as in Fig. 90. 

We have this load supported primarily by the two struts 
meeting underneath it, and as we know that half the load 
passes through each of them towards the support, these will 
be in compression, and the amount will be found by paral- 
lelogram of forces, as in Fig. 91, the vertical dotted line 
being equal to W ; taking one of these struts, we find at the 
bottom it produces (Fig. 92) tensile strain in the next 
inclined member, showing it to be a tie, and also in the 
bottom flange. The other strut produces similar strains on 
the other side. Then the tie, Fig. 98, brings a compressive 
strain on the next bar and on the top flange. This bar 
being the last, the strain transmitted by it is resolved into 
downward thrust, or dead weight on the support and tension 
in the bottom flarge, as in Fig. 94. The ends of the top 
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flange, and the vertical ends of the girder do not receive any 
strain ; and the proof is that we have now traced the action 
of the load right through to the supports without passing 
througn these portions. 

Upon putting this down to scale, you will find that with 
a single central load all the bars are equally strained, and 
with only three bays the top flange is uniformly strained 
throughout the two central bars, but the bottom flange has 
the strain from the end struts transmitted through it from 
end to end, and in the central portion it has the additional 
strain from the middle struts. Whatever the number of 
bays, the rule with a central load will be that the lattice bars 
are all equally strained, but the flanges will be strained in 
an increasing ratio towards the centre of the span, depending 
upon the. number of bays upon each side producing a 
cumulative strain. 

Now, by reason of our knowing the proportions of an 
equilateral triangle, we can find the strains very easily by 
calculation. Suppose our girder to be 15 feet span, the 

width of each bay will be — = 5 feet, and the depth of the 

girder 5 X '866 = 4 # 33 feet, or say, 4 feet 4 inches. Let 
the load be twelve tons, then the strains will be found 
thus: 

s = span in feet. 
» = number of bays. 

b = width of bay = - • 

« 

g 

d = depth of girder = *866-. 

I s length of bar in feet = - • 

W = concentrated load in tons* 
m s strain on centre bars ; 
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then, 

d : I : : £ W : 0, 

or a ^r-, and this is = , - ogl , op # 677 W. 
a 1*732 

In this case, x will = 6*95 tons, and the strains will boas 
marked in Fig. 95, the dotted parts having no strain in them. 

It might be supposed that the strains in the flanges could 
be found from the formulae we have previously taken, or by 
leverage, and this would be right for the bottom flange of 
this girder, but not for the top. The strain in the top 
flange is not due to the direct action of the load, but to the 
compression resulting from the two bars shown in tension, 
and the amount would be the same as if we took one bay for 
leverage, instead of 1 J as we should at the bottom. It will 
also be noticed that between the points of attachment the 
various portions of the girder are considered to be under 
uniform strain, so that a curve of strain say for the bottom 
flange would be something like a shearing diagram, Fig. 96. 

Now we will take the load in the centre again, but use a 
girder having four bays, the additional bay being placed 
half at each end of our last girder, as in Fig. 97, increasing 
the length to 20 feet, the other dimensions remaining the 
ame • 

If I thicken the lines in compression, and mark on each 
part the value of the strains in terms of x, I think you will 
understand it without going through the working again. (See 
Pig. 98.) 

The dotted portion at each extremity has theoretically 
no strain, but is of course required to hold the vertical end 
in its place, and to give sufficient bearing surface for the 
end of the girder on the supports. It also shows you that 
a girder thus constructed may be supported at the ends of 
the top flange, if properly designed, the supports taking the 
place of the vertical ends. 
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We will now go back to our first girder of three bays, 
and put a distributed load of the same amount upon it. # 
From a mere inspection of the bracing we can predict what 
the nature of the strains will be, and I may therefore just as 
well draw the girder at once in thick and thin lines, Fig. 99. 

If the total weight be 12 tons distributed, and the girder 
15 feet long, it will be |f = • 8 tons per foot run. We must 
see how much of this will come on each apex or supporting 
point, Fig. 100 ; from a to & we have 2 * 5 feet, which X * 8 
= 2 tons ; from b to c 5 feet x ' 8 = 4 tons, c to d again 4 
tons, and d to e the same as the other end = 2 tons. Now, 
of the first 2 tons half is borne by the vertical bar at the end 
and the other half by the first pair of inclined bars. Then, 
with the 4 tons, we have half on each apex at the sides of 
that bay, and so on. Adding these half-loads together, we 
get 1, 3, 4, 3, 1. 

In order to get the strains correctly with a distributed 
load, or a load or loads out of the centre, it is necessary to 
work from the abutments towards the centre, and we must 
therefore find the pressure on the abutments next. To 
do this, we find the centre of gravity of the load, and obtain 
the result by leverage as previously explained. In this case, 
as the load is symmetrical, the pressure on each abutment 
will be half the total load, or 6 tons. But there is 1 
ton acting exactly opposite to it in e B and a A, so that the 
amount acting through the girder trussing will be 6 — 1 = 
5 tons. Tension and compression may be conveniently indi- 
cated by the signs — and +• By parallelogram of forces, 
Fig. 101, we resolve the 5 tons at B into 2*9 tons in gB, 
and 5*8 tons in d B. Transferring the strain in dB to its 
upper end, we then have the load on J, and the strain in 
d B, both acting at point d 9 and we want to find the effect in 
g d and e d. Before this can be done, we must compound 
the two forces +5*8 and 3*0 into one, as shown at Kd, 
then resolve its effect into the two parts e d and gd = 4*0 

b 2 
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and 2 * 3 respectively. Transferring the strain in d g to its 
lower end, we have it acting upon fg and eg 9 producing 
strains in each, equal to 2 • 3. Now we add the strain in B g 
to that in/ (7, and we obtain the accumulated strain in fg = 
5 * 2. The other half of the girder will be exactly similar. 

I worked the strains in the first example this evening 
from the load towards the abutment, because it appears to be 
more direct, and when we omit the weight of girder there is 
no difficulty ; but you most take it as a general rule that in 
any case the strains should be worked from one abutment 
towards the other. In practice, of course, you never get a 
concentrated load alone : you have always the weight of the 
girder itself as a distributed load in addition to the other. 
The weight of girder is allowed by taking it as being divided 
over the various points of support, viz. the apex of each bay, 
precisely in the same way as yon would consider it if it were 
an external distributed load. 

I have now shown you sufficient of the application of the 
parallelogram of forces to lattice girders to enable you, with 
time and patience, to work out any example that may arise ; 
the consideration of other arrangements of trussed girders 
will be better left until after the next lecture, as I shall 
then introduce to you a system of working by which your 
difficulties will so vanish that it may well be called the royal 
road to the determination of strains. 

There are, however, a few cases of structures in which the 
strains are determined more easily by the parallelogram of 
forces than by any other method. Among these are all 
varieties of cranes, and as I have not yet seen any book which 
indicates the mode of finding the strains correctly, it may be 
desirable to give you a few hints about them. 

In its simplest form, a crane is a projecting bracket, 
carrying a pulley, over which a rope or chain passes. If a 
crane of the kind shown in Fig. 102 have a load of 1 ton, 
the books say the strain will be tension = 1 ton, compression 
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= V2 = 1*4 tons, as in Fig. 103; but if we take this 
sketch as a sample, and apply the method without discrimina- 
tion, we shall soon get into difficulty. In the first place, the 
load is not hanging direct from the end of the jib; it is 
hanging on the chain, and the chain has an equal tension in 
every part, and we have therefore two forces, as in Fig. 104, 
the resultant of which will pass through the sheave-pin, and 
give us a diagonal force as the actual connecting link between 
the load and the crane. With the chain leading off horizon- 
tally from the top of the sheave, and the load always hanging 
vertically, we shall find the effect the same as if the load 
were hanging direct from the sheave-pin, so far no error ; but 
frequently the chain is not led horizontally from the top, 
and allowance should be made in many cases for pulling at 
the load with the chain out of plumb. So that practically 
we must take the direction of the chain for the top of the 
parallelogram, and the mean direction of the load for the 
side of the parallelogram. Then the remainder of the 
working will be a simple application of the principle that 
you have already had some practice in. 

If we had taken an angle of 60° for the jib, the error of 
the common mode of working would have been very striking. 
Fig. 105 shows the arrangement, and enlarging the parallelo- 
gram of forces, as in Fig. 106, we find that the tension in 
the stays will be given as * 58 ton, and compression in jib 
1 * 16 tons ; whereas, taking the correct mode as in Fig. 107, 
or enlarged in Fig. 108, we find that both the jib and main- 
stay or tie rod are in compression, the amounts being re- 
spectively 1 * 16 tons and * 42 ton. The weight of the parts 
will affect the precise result, but not the principle. This 
shows how very careful one must be to take the exact course 
by which the strain is communicated from one part to 
another. 

The subject of Cranes will form one of the lectures in the 
Advanced Course, which I propose to give as a sequel to the 
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present course; there is ample work for an evening in 
tracing out the various strains upon a few of the more typical 
forms, and I most not detain yon longer with them now. 

QUESTIONS FOR HOME-WORK. 

1. Mark the amount of strain in each part of the following truss 
(Fig. 109), when the load equals 8 tons, omitting weight of truss.— 
Ana. See Fig. 110. 

2. In the following girder (Fig. Ill) mark the strains in each por- 
tion, taking the distributed load as 10 tons, including weight of girder. 
— Ans, See Fig. 112. 

3. In the following girder (Fig. 118) distinguish the parts in com- 
pression by thick lines. — Ans. See Fig. Hi. 
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LECTUBE VII 

The reciprocal diagram of forces — Explanation of the principle- 
General knowledge of strains necessary before use can be made of 
this system— Construction of diagram — Lettering spaces instead of 
lines — General directions for constructing diagrams— Application 
to roofe— Diagrams for single and double rafters — For span roof 
with tie rod— For same with addition of king bolt — For ordinary 
king-post roof truss— For roof with king and queen rods — For span 
roof with tie rod and double king bolt— For same with addition of 
struts — For same having additional ties and struts for larger span 
— For span roof with king bolt and cambered tie rod — For same 
with open king bolts — For trussed rafter roof— Examples. 

We have seen how to find the strains in the simplest form 
of a roof truss, or trussed beam, by means of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, and you will remember that I mentioned the 
fact, that if any three forces in equilibrium acting on a point 
be represented by three lines of proportionate magnitude 
and corresponding direction, they could be so arranged as 
to form a perfect triangle ; and any number of forces, under 
similar conditions, would form a closed polygon of the same 
number of sides. 

Well, the converse or reciprocal of that statement holds 
good, and upon this is founded the system first introduced 
by Professor Olerk Maxwell, called the " Eeoiprocal diagram 
of forces"; which has been further elaborated by Mr. Bow, 
a civil engineer, and I have now to introduce it to you with 
a few applications of my own. 

Briefly, the reciprocal relationship would be denned thus: 
corresponding lines which meet in a point in the one figure 
form a closed polygon in the other, but this is not always 
possible so far as regards lines representing external forces. 
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We will take a simple triangular truss to represent the 
method, and then you will better understand the directions 
which I shall give you for finding the reciprocal diagram in 
any given case. 

Let Fig. 115 be the truss supported at each end, and, for 
sake of simplicity, loaded with a concentrated weight at the 
apex. 

Now, in this system it is of vital importance to ascertain 
correctly the position and amount of all external forces ; here 
we have three, I will indicate them by arrows (see Fig. 116). 
The next step is to letter each space within the trussing, and 
also each space outside the trussing, as in the figure. 

Then, in the diagram, any line representing a portion of 
the truss, or a line of force external to it, will be named from 
the two letters belonging to the two spaces it separates. 

Thus, draw OD (Fig. 117), in direction and magnitude 
equal to the load on apex; it is evident that the reaction 
on each support will equal £OD,orCB-f-BD = OD, there- 
fore place B midway between and D. From C draw C A 
parallel to the left-hand rafter, and BA parallel to tie 
rod, meeting in point A ; also D A parallel to right-hand 
rafter, when the figure is completed ; and by measuring the 
length of any line in the diagram we obtain the strain acting 
in or upon the part separating the similarly lettered spaces 
in the truss. To make the diagram indicate as much as 
possible, the parts in compression should be thickened, and 
you will have no difficulty in doing this with your present 
knowledge, although the diagram throws no light upon this 
portion of the subject. 

You will now be in a position to understand the detailed 
directions for constructing a reciprocal diagram for any 
other case. 

1st. Assign a letter to each enclosed area of the truss, also 
to each division of the surrounding space as sepa- 
rated by the lines of action of the external forces. 
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2nd. The lines in the diagram are to be drawn parallel 
to the corresponding lines or parts of the truss 
figure. 

8rcL The forces acting in lines radiating from a point 
in the truss must in the reciprocal diagram form a 
closed polygon. 

4th.*The sides of any uncrossed space, triangle, or other 
polygon, around or in the truss, must always be 
represented by lines radiating from a point in the 
reciprocal diagram, and that point is to be named 
by the letter assigned to the space or polygon. 

6th. All the external forces acting upon a truss must, 
taken together, be represented in the reciprocal 
diagram by the sides of a closed polygon. 

In the example we have taken above, the external forces, 
taken together, really form a closed polygon, but the sides 
overlie each other. If we open them a little, as in Fig. 118, 
we shall see this relationship better. 

Although the principles are so simple, the arrangement of 
the diagram will sometimes be a troublesome matter until you 
have had considerable experience, and I therefore propose to 
give you sketches of some of the ordinary forms of roof 
trussing in ironwork, with the corresponding diagram fully 
lettered, and in fact ready for you to apply to any case that 
may arise in your practice. 

We will start with our former illustration of the inclined 
beam, and divide the trussed examples into groups, according 
to the arrangement of the parts, assuming in every case a 
distributed load such as a roof has ordinarily to bear. 

For a single rafter, as in Fig. 119, commence with the loads, 
taking the left-hand first, and if your sketch has been lettered 
properly and the diagram worked correctly, the letters on the 
diagram will come in regular order, as shown in Fig. 120. 

For a pair of rafters we have the arrangement shown in 
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Fig. 121, with its diagram shown in Fig. 122,* and for the 
same with a tie rod we have Figs. 128 and 124. In tliis last 
diagram we have a clear illustration of what I have told yon 
previously about the portion of the distributed load next the 
abutment being carried direct by the support, without trans- 
mitting any strain through the truss. Here you see the piece 
D comes outside the lines showing the strains in the truss, 
indicating that it is dead load on the abutment only. 

Now, if we put a king bolt in the same truss, as in Fig. 
125, we shall find in Fig. 126 that it has no strain from the 
load, its sole duty being to support the tie rod. A, C B 
are both horizontal, and must therefore be in the same 
straight line from ; but E A and F B are equal in length, 
start at equal distances from C, and make equal angles with 
E F, therefore A and B must be both at the same point ; then 
the strain in A B being represented by the distance from 
A to B, it will be seen to be nil. Many other cases will 
occur in practice, in which you will find that, so far as the 
transmission of the load is concerned, there will be a 
redundancy of parts indicated by the letters, representing a 
line, meeting in one point. In other cases you may find that 
there will be an excess of parts giving a variable strain 
according as the load is assumed to be borne more or less by 
the different members ; these latter are of course awkward 
instances, and belong to advanced practice. 

Now we will add two struts to the truss, and try the result. 
(See Figs. 127 and 128.) In this case A and D come into one 
point, because the tie rod is straight; if it were cambered 
they would not come together. 

Taking the same type of roof applied to a larger span, as 

* In the lectures the whole of the illustrations were drawn on the 
blackboard, the diagrams being constructed line by line ; it is hoped 
that the reader will find no great difficulty in tracing out for himself 
the order of working and the lengths of the lines with the lettering 
given. 
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in Fig. 129, we find, as we might have expected, that there 
is no strain in IJ, or A B. (See Fig. 180.) 

Now go back to Fig. 125 and split the king bolt so as to 
get two points of support for the tie rod, as in Fig. 181, and 
see what effect it has. We find by Fig. 182 that there is no 
strain in A B or BO due to the trussing, so that the only 
strain upon them will be due to the weight of the tie rod. 

Let us add two struts, and we get the truss and diagram 
shown in Figs. 188 and 184. 

Taking the same type of roof for a larger span, the 
additional trussing will be as shown in Fig. 185, and the 
diagram as in Fig. 186. In this form of roof the struts are 
sometimes arranged so as to be perpendicular to the rafters, 
and therefore in the best position for resisting the strain in 
them, because they are then of the minimum length. At 
other times they are arranged by dividing the tie rod equally 
and making the junctions with the tie rod at the points so 
found. 

Next go back to Fig. 125 and camber the tie rod, as in Fig. 
137 ; owing to the camber of the tie rod, we now get a strain 
in A B, as seen in Fig. 138. 

Now follow on with Fig. 131 cambering the tie rod in the 
same way, as shown in Fig. 189, the diagram for which will 
be Fig. 140. 

Take the same again with the addition of struts, as in Fig. 
141, giving a very common form, and known as a trussed 
rafter roof. We may consider this as two separate trusses, 
united by a tie, as in Fig. 143: it is a very good form for 
small roofs. 

In this system of diagrams you have a key to the elucida- 
tion of the strains in the most complicated structures, and I 
shall further exemplify its use in the next lecture by taking 
various forms of lattice girders. 

Very careful working is necessary, and accurate parallelism 
between the lines of the diagram and those of the figure. 
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The examples for home-work upon the present lecture wiU 
form a very good test, both of your carefulness in this respect 
and of your general ability in applying known rules to 
modified oases. 

QUESTIONS FOR HOME-WORK. 

Work out the strains in the following trusses by means of reciprocal 
diagrams, and figure the values on the sketches : 

1. Span 20 feet, load 4 tons distributed, camber of tie-rod 12 inches, 
rise Jth that of span. See Fig. 144. — Ans. See Figs. 145 and 146. 

2. Span 20 feet, load 4 tons distributed, camber 12 inches, rise Jtb 
of span. See Fig. 147.— Ana. See Figs. 148 and 14a 
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LECTUBE Vm. 

Application of reciprocal diagram to lattice girders — Diagram for 
Warren girder, with central load supported on top flange— For 
same with load on bottom flange— For same with additional bays — 
For same with distributed load on top flange — For same with load 
on bottom flange — For lattice girder, with bars intersecting at 45° 
under concentrated and distributed loads — For lattice girder with 
vertical bars — Examples. 

This evening we shall apply the reciprocal diagram of forces 
to lattice girders of different kinds, and yon will see how 
favourably the system compares with the ordinary parallelo- 
gram of forces for such investigations. 

Very little explanation will be required ; the chief difficulty 
is to know what form the diagram will take for each variety 
of girder or arrangement of bars. I will sketch them down, 
and point ont any particular part requiring notice, and I hope 
you will stop me at once, if any part is not quite clear to you, 
in order that I may explain it. 

We will take first a Warren girder of 3 bays, with a 
concentrated load in the centre on top flange, Fig. 150. In 
this diagram, Fig. 151, we have I J = full load, and I H, 
H J each = £ full load. There is no strain in I A or J G, 
which agrees with the result found by other methods. 

But suppose we have the same load supported by the 
bottom flange instead of the top, as in Fig. 152. We now get 
considerable alteration in the strains, and find some difficulty 
in adjusting the lines showing the application of the external 
force or load. The weight is acting in the centre of middle 
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bay, but so far as the trussing is concerned, the load is 
divided between the points a and 6, and we must therefore 
pnt lines here, each representing half the load, and then 
letter the spaces as shown. The letter K represents the 
whole exterior of the girder aboye the abutments, because 
there is no external force outside of the reactions upon the 
abutments. Then, in constructing the diagram Fig. 153, 
we shall find that as the load is on the bottom flange the 
whole diagram will be reversed, the truss strains being on 
the right of the lines of forces instead of on the left, and 
you see that D, D E have no strain upon them, because 
all three letters meet in one point in the diagram. 

Now take the first example again, and add half a bay on 
to each end, making 4 bays in all instead of 8, as in 
Fig. 154, giving the diagram in Fig. 155. 

If the load were taken on the bottom flange of this girder, 
you would work it out in the same way as Fig. 152, but the 
diagram would be like Fig. 151 reversed. 

Now take Fig. 150 again, and try it with a distributed 
load, Fig. 156, obtaining the diagram Fig. 157. 

If you compare diagrams 151 and 157, you will see 
that with the same total load the strains are much smaller 
with the load distributed, shown by the area of the diagram 
being smaller when drawn to the same scale. 

We will take the same girder again with a distributed 
load, but carried by the bottom flange, because we shall then 
discover a new difficulty. (See Fig. 158.) The difficulty is 
this : at each end of the girder next the abutment we want a 
line to indicate the portion of the distributed load carried by 
that point, and also a line indicating the reaction of the 
abutment, both lines being truly vertical, and meeting at the 
same point. In a case like this, the simplest way is to 
imagine the double line split open, giving room to put a 
letter between, as shown at L and H. Then I H will be the 
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load and H M the reaction, and the diagram will be aa 
Fig. 169. 

Next we will take a lattice girder, the bars of which cross 
each other in the centre of their length, and all incline at an 
angle of 45°, as in Fig. 160. It is very certain that, without 
being told, many of you would puzzle over this girder a 
long time before you would be able to satisfy yourselves 
about the strains, and you will most likely be astonished to 
see the number of theoretically useless parts, as proved by 
Fig. 161. Practically, the dotted bars would help to stiffen 
the others, and therefore be of some service, a bolt or rivet 
being put through their intersection. 

Taking the same girder with a distributed load on the 
top flange, as in Fig. 162, we shall find by diagram Fig. 163, 
that all the bars but two are strained. Point A in the 
diagram will be midway between and N. 

Suppose we add vertical struts to this girder at each apex, 
giving Fig. 164, we shall then find by Fig. 165 that even 
with a concentrated load all the bars are under strain except 
two struts which are not underneath the load. 

For the next example we will take the same girder, but 
with a distributed load carried by the bottom flange, Fig. 166. 
In this case, taking the letters in alphabetical order, W 
happens to come on top, where it represents the exterior 
space, not a load, and in setting off the loads in the diagram 
Fig. 167, we have some difficulty in finding point A. It is 
obtained thus : W Y is half the load, from this subtract 
VU, which is the amount borne direct by the abutment; 
the remainder U W will be transmitted half through A B 
and half through A 0, therefore place A midway between 
W and TJ. In this case we have a perfect girder, every 
part being under strain. 

In applying reciprocal diagrams to the study of strains in 
bridges, great caution is required, owing to the magnitude 
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of the expenditure and credit at stake, and the difficulty in 
many eases of deciding the exact course of the strains* 
While the method is second to none for estimating the pro- 
portions in preliminary designs, precise calculations should 
be resorted to for the final sections and joints. 

Many other structural forms might have claimed our 
notice, but as our time would only permit of examining a 
few leading varieties which could be treated in an elemen- 
tary manner, I have selected those which I thought would 
be most useful to you, and I hope that you will be able to 
make practical use of the information you have derived here. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you most heartily for 
the interest you have shown in this comparatively dry 
subject, and particularly for the manner in which you have 
worked the home papers; although there have been 
numerous failures, there has on the whole been substantial 
progress. I always adopt the custom of giving questions 
for home-work, because it compels some attention to the 
subject between the lectures, and the answers enable me to 
gauge the ability of my hearers so that I may modify the 
future lectures if necessary ; and, moreover, the pleasure of 
personal conference with my hearers is not the least of the 
advantages. In all probability the scheme inaugurated by 
the lectures now brought to a close will become a per- 
manent feature of the Society of Engineers, and therefore 
any suggestions as to future subjects will be gladly received. 
I trust you will make these courses widely known among 
your professional friends, and I may say in response to 
numerous enquiries from those anxious to continue the 
study of strains, that I will endeavour to get an Advanced 
Course ready for next session, but my numerous engage- 
ments leave me so little leisure, that it may be some months 
before I can make a commencement. Cranes, gas-holders, 
lock-gates, bridges, arched roofs, and the effect of moving 
loads will form some of the subjects ; and should any of you 
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in the meantime discover any structure involving special 
difficulties, I shall esteem it a favour if you will communi- 
cate with me, in order that they may receive doe considera- 
tion. 

QUESTIONS FOR HOME-WORK. 



1. A Warren girder, 20 feet span, has a concentrated load of 5 tons, 

1 carried as shown in Fig. 168. Indicate the nature of the strains and 
o> figure their value, omitting the weight of the girder. — Ana. Set 
jj Figs. 169 and 170. 

, 2. A lattice girder (as in Fig. 171) for bridge 24 feet span, 6 feet 
deep, weighs 4 tons, and carries a distributed load of 2 tons per foot 

* run on bottom flange ; show the nature of the strains and figure their 

l Talue. — Ana. See Fig, 172, and for diagram see Fig. 167. 
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18 illus., 65 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 31.) (New 
York, 1911.) 15. 6d. net. 

Concrete Floors and Sidewalks. 8 illus., 63 pp., cr. 8vo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 32.) (New York, 1911.) is. 6d. net. 
Moulding Concrete Baths, Tubs, Aquariums and Nata- 

toriums. 16 illus., 64 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, 

No. 33.) (New York, 1911.) is. 6d. net. 

Concrete Bridges, Culverts, and Sewers. 14 illus., 58 pp., cr. 
8vo. (S.&C. Series, No. 34.) (New York, 1912.) is.6d. net. 

Constructing Concrete Porches. 18 illus., 62 pp., cr. 8vo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 35.) is. 6d. net. 
Moulding Concrete Flower-Pots, Boxes, Jardinieres, etc. 

8 illus., 52 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 36.) 

(New York, 1912.) is. 6d. net. 
Moulding Concrete Fountains and Lawn Ornaments. 

14 illus., 56 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 37.) 

(New York, 1912.) is. 6d. net. 



Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. By H. A. Reid. 715 

illus., 884 pp., royal 8vo. (New York, 1907.) £1 is. net 

Specification for Concrete Flags. Issued by the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers. Folio, sewed. 
(1911.) 2s. 6d. net. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Canals, Surveying. 
(See also Irrigation and Water Supply.) 

Practical Hints to Young Engineers Employed on Indian 
Railways. By A. W. C. Addis. 14 illus., 154 pp., 
i2mo. (1910.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Levelling, Barometric, Trigonometric and Spirit. By I. O. 
Baker. Third edition, 15 illus., 145 pp., i8mo, boards. 
(New York, 1910.) 2s. net. 

River and Canal Engineering. By E. S. Bella sis. 72 

illus., x + 220 pp., 8vo. (1913.) 8s. 6d. net. 
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Punjab River 8 and Works. By £. S. Bellasis. Second 
edition, 47 illus., viii + 64 pp., folio. (1912.) 8s. net. 

Notes on Instruments best suited for Engineering Field Work 
in India and the Colonies. By W. G. Bligh. 65 illus., 
218 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 5s. 6d. 

The Civil Engineers' Cost Book. By Major T. E. Cole- 
man, R.E. xii + 289 pp., Pocket size (6J X 3f in.), 
leather cloth. (1912.) 5s. net. 

Retaining Walls in Theory and Practice. By T. E. Cole- 

man. 104 illus., 160 pp., crown 8vo. (1914.) 5s. net. 

On Curved Masonry Dams. By W. B. Coventry, 8vo, 
sewed. (1894.) 2s. 

A Practical Method of Determining the Profile of a Masonry 
Dam. By W. B. Coventry. 8vo, sewed. . (1S94.) 2$. 6d. 

The Stresses on Masonry Dams (oblique sections). By 
W. B. Coventry. 8vo, sewed. 1 (1894.) 2s. 

Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers. 
By H. P. Gillette. 1,854 PP-> crown 8vo, leather, gilt 
edges. Second ed. (New York, 1914.) £1 is. net. 

High Masonry Dams. By E. S. Gould. 2nd. edit. With 
. illus,, 88 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1905.) 2s. net. 

Railway Tunnelling in Heavy Ground. By C. Gripper. 

3 plates, 66 pp., royal 8vo. (1879.) ys. 6d. 

Levelling and its General Application. By Thomas 
Holloway. Revised by H. T. Tallack. 8vo, 71 illus., 
149 pp. Third ed. (1914.) 2s. 6d. net. Postage, inland, 
4d. ; abroad, 6d. 

Waterways and Water Transport. By J. S. Jeans. 55 

illus., 520 pp., 8vo. (1890.) gs. net. 

Table of Barometrical Heights to 20,000 Feet. By Lieut. -Col. 
W. H. Mackesy. 1 plate, 24 pp., royal 321110. 3s. 

Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By E. Matheson. 

Third edition, illustrated, 916 pp., medium 8vo, buckram. 
(1898.) £1 45. 

I A Treatise on Surveying. By R. E. Middleton and O. 
Chad wick. Third edition, royal 8vo. (1911.) 

Part I. 11 plates, 162 illus., 285 pp. 105. 6d. 
\ „ II. 152 illus. and 2 plates, 340 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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A Pocket Book of Useful Formulae and Memoranda, for 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers. By Sir G. L. Molesworth 
and H. B. Molesworth. With an Electrical Supplement 
by W. H. Molesworth. Twenty-seventh edition, 800 
illus., viii + 936 pp., oblong 32m©, leather. (1913.) 5s.net. 

The Pocket Books of Sir G. L. Molesworth and J. T. Hurst, 

printed on India paper and bound in one vol. Royal 32mo, 
russia, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. net. 

Metallic Structures : Corrosion and Fouling and their 
Prevention. By J. Newman. 38 Illus., xii + 374 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1896.) gs. 

Scamping Tricks and Odd Knowledge occasionally prac- 
tised upon Public Works. By J. Newman. New imp., 
129 pp., crown 8vo. (1908.) 2s. net. 

Compensation Discharge in the Rivers and Streams of the 
West Riding (Yorkshire, England). By M. M. Pater- 
son. 55 pp., 8vo. (1896.) 2s. net. 

Co-ordinate Geometry applied to Land Surveying. By W. 
Pil king ton. 5 illus., 44 pp., i2mo. (1909.) is. 6d. net. 

Pioneering. By F. Shelf or d. 14 Illus., 88 pp., crown 
8vo. (1909.) 35. net. 

Topographical Surveying. By G. J. Specht. 4th edition, 
2 plates and 28 illus., 210 pp., i8mo, boards. Fourth 
ed. (New York, 1910.) 2s. net. 

S pons' Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, Mili- 
tary and Naval. 10,000 illus., 4,300 pp., super royal 8vo. 
11874, Supplement issued in 1881.) Complete, in 4 vols. 
£3 3s. net. 

Surveying and Levelling Instruments. Theoretically and 

practically described. By W. F. Stanley. Revised by 
H. T. Tallack. For Construction, Qualities, Selection, 
Preservation, Adjustments and Uses ; with other apparatus 
and appliances used by Civil Engineers and Surveyors in 
the field. Fourth ed. 433 illus., 606 pp. (1914.) ys. 6d. 
net. Postage, inland, 5^. ; abroad, lod. 

Surveyor's Handbook. By T. U. Taylor. 116 illus., 310 
pp., crown 8vo, leather, gilt edges. (New York, 1908.) 
8s. 6d. net. 

Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace. 32 pp., 

royal 8yo. , (1910.) $$. net. 
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The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and 

Steam Power. By W. H. Wheeler. 8 plates, 175 pp., 8vo. 

(1888.) 12s. 6d. 
Stadia Surveying, the theory of Stadia Measurements. By 

A. Winslow. Ninth ed, 148 pp., i8mo, boards. (New 

York, 1913.) 25. net. 

Handbook on Tacheometrical Surveying. By G. Xydis. 

55 illus., 3 plates, 63 pp., 8vo. (1909.) 6s. net. 

CURVE TABLES 

Grace's Tables for Curves, with hints to young engineers. 

8 figures, 43 pp., oblong 8vo. (1908.) 5s. net. 
Data relating to Railway Curves and Super-elevations, 

shown graphically. By J. H. Haiste. On folding card for 

pocket use. 6d. net. 
Tables for setting -out Railway Curves. By G. P. Hogg. 

A series of cards in neat cloth case. 4s, 6d. 
Tables for setting out Curves for Railways, Roads, Canals, 

etc. By A. Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. 32mo. 

2s. net. 

Spiral Tables. By J. G. Sullivan. 47 pp., i2mo, leather. 
(New York.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Tables for Setting out Curves from 101 to 5,000 feet radius. 
By H. A* Cutler and F. J. Edge. Royal 32mo. 2s. net. 

Tables of Parabolic Curves for the use of Railway Engineers, 
and others. By G. T. Allen. Fcap. i6mo. 4s. 

Transition Curves. By W. G. Fox. Second edition, 80 pp , 
i8mo, boards. (New York.) 2s. net. 

DICTIONARIES 

Technological Dictionary in the English, Spanish, German 
and French Languages. By D. Carlos Huelin Y Arssu. 

Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. English-Spanish-German-French. 609 pp. 

(1906.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. German-English-French-Spanish. 720 pp. 

(1908.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. French-German-Spanish-English. In pre- 
paration. 

Vol. IV. Spanish-French-English-German. 750 pp. 

(1910.) 10s. 6d. net. 
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Dictionary of English and Spanish Technical and Com* 

mercial Terms. By VV. Jackson. 164 pp., fcap. 8vo. 

(1911.) 2s. 6d. net. 
English -French and French -English Dictionary of the 

Motor-Car, Cycle and Boat. By F. Lucas, 171 pp., 

crown 8vo. (1905.) 2s. net. 
Spanish -English Dictionary of Mining Terms. By F. 

Lucas. 78 pp., 8vo. (1905.) 5s. net. 

English -Russian and Russian -English Engineering Dic- 
tionary. By L. Meycliar. 100 pp., i6mo. (1909.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

Food Adulteration and its Detection. By J. P. Battershall. 

12 plates, 328 pp., demy 8vo. (New York, 1887.) 15s. 

The Cooking Range, its Failings and Remedies, By F. Dye. 

52 pp., fcap. 8vo, sewed. (1888.) 6d. 
Spices and How to Know Them. By W. Kl. Gibbs. With 

47 plates, including 14 in colours, 179 pp., 8vo. (New York, 

1909.) 15s. net. 

The Kitchen Boiler and Water Pipes. By H. Grimshaw. 

8vo, sewed. (1887.) is. net. 

Spons' Household Manual. 250 illus., 1,043 PP-> demy 8vb. 
(1902.) 7s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto half-bound French morocco. 9$. 

DRAWING 

The Ornamental Penman's* Engraver's and Sign Writer's 
Pocket Book of Alphabets. By B. Alexander. New 
Impression. Oblong i2mo, sewed. 6d. net. 

Slide Valve Diagrams : a French Method for their Construc- 
tion. By L. Bankson. i8mo, boards. (New York, 
1892.) 2s. net. 

A System of Easy Lettering. By J.H.Cromwell. Twelfth 

edition, 39 plates, oblong 8vo. (New York, 1912.) 25. 6d. 

net. 
Key to the Theory and Methods of Linear Perspective. 

By C. W. Dymond, F.S.A. 6 plates, 32 pp., crown 8vo. 

(S. & C. Series, No. 20.) (1910.) is. 6d. net. 
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Plane Geometrical Drawing. By R. G. Fawdry. Illus- 
trated, 185 pp., crown 8vo. (1901.) 35. net. 

Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W* T. 
' Hallatt. Fourth ed., 80 pp., i8mo. (1906.) 1s.6rf.net. 

A First Course of Mechanical Drawing (Tracing). By G. 
Halliday. Oblong 4to, sewed. 2s. 

A Text-Book of Graphic Statics. By G. W. Malcolm. 

155 illus,, 316 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 125. 6d. net. 
Drawings for Medium-sized Repetition Work. By R. D. 

Spinney. 47 illus., 130 pp., 8vo. (1909.) 3s. 6d. 

net. 
Mathematical Drawing Instruments. By W. F. Stanley. 

Seventh ed., 265 illus., 370 pp., cr. 8vo. (1900.) 5$. 



EARTHWORK 

Tables for Computing the Contents of Earthwork in the 

Cuttings and Embankments of Railways. By W. Mac- 

gregor. 1 plate, 59 pp., royal $vo. 6s. 
Tables for facilitating the Calculation of Earthworks. 

By D. Cunningham. 120 pp., royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Grace's Earthwork Tables. 36 double-page tables, 4to. 

12s. 6d. net.. 
Earthwork Slips and Subsidences on Public Works. By 

J. Newman. 240 pp., crown 8vo. (1890.) ys. 6d. 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Edited 

by P. F. Rowell, Secretary. Issued in quarto parts. The 

number of parts will be from 12 to 16 annually. Annual 

Subscription, 46s. post free, payable in advance. Single 

- copies, 3s. gd. post free. 

Practical Electric Bell Fitting. By F. C. Allsop. Tenth 
edition, 186 illus., including 8 folding plates, 185 pp., cr. 
8vo. (1914.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Telephones : their Construction and Fitting. By F. C. All- 
sop. Eighth edition, new imp., 184 illus., 222 pp., 
cr. 8vo. (1914.) 2s. 6d. net. 
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Electric Bell Construction. By F. G. All sop. New imp., 
177 illus., xii + 131 pp., cr. 8vo. (1914.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Induction Coils and Coil Making. By F. C. AUsop. Second 
edition, new imp., 125 illus., xii+172 pp., cr. 8vo. (1914.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Auto -Transformer Design. By A. H. Avery. 25 illus., 
60 pp., 8vo. (1909.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Principles of Electric Power (Continuous Current) for Mechani- 
cal Engineers. By A. H. Bate. 63 illus., 204 pp., crown 
8vo. (1914. ) (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Practical Construction of Electric Tramways. By W. R. 
Bowker. 93 illus., 119 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 6s. net. 

Dynamo Lighting for Motor Cars. By M. A. Codd. 

Second edition, 140 illus., vi + 107 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Design and Construction of Induction Coils. By A. F. 
Collins. 155 illus., 272 pp., demy 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 
12s. 6d. net. 

Plans and Specification for Wireless Telegraph Sets. By 
A. F. Colli ns. Crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, Nos. 41 and 

42). (New York, 1912.) is. 6d. each net. 

Part I. An Experimental Set and a One to Five 

Miles Set. 37 illus., viii + 45 pp. 
Part II. A Five to Ten Mile Set and a Ten to Twenty 

Mile Set. 63 illus., viii + 72 pp. 

Switchboard Measuring Instruments for Continuous and 
Polyphase Currents. By J. C. Connan. 117 illus., 150 
pp., 8vo. (1914.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Electric Cables, their Construction and Cost. By D. Coyle 
and F. J. O. Howe. With many diagrams and 216 tables, 
466 pp., crown 8vo, leather. (1909.) 15s. net. 

Management of Electrical Machinery. By F. B. Crocker 
and S. S. Wheeler. Eighth edition, 131 illus., 223 pp., 
crown 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Electric Lighting : A Practical Exposition of the Art. By 
F. B. Crocker. Royal 8vo. (New York.) 

Vol. I. The Generating Plant. Sixth edition, 213 

illus., 470 pp. (1904.) 12s. 6d. net 
Vol. II. New edition in preparation. 
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The Care and Management of Ignition Accumulators. 
By H. H. U. Gross. 12 illus., 74 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. 
Series, No. 19.) (1910.) is. 6d. net. 

Elements of Telephony. By A. Crotch. 51 illus., 90 pp., 
crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 21.) (1911.) is. 6d. net. 

Elementary Telegraphy and Telephony. By Arthur 
Crotch. New impression, 238 illus., viii + 223 pp., 8vo. 
(Finsbury Technical Manual.) (1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Electricity and Magnetism in Telephone Maintenance. 
By G. W. Cummings. 45 illus., 137 pp., 8vo. New 
York, 1908.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Grouping of Electric Cells. By W. F. Dunton. 4 illus. , 
50 pp., fcap. 8vo. (1914.) is. 6d. net. 

Wireless Telegraphy for Intending Operators. By C. K. P. 
Eden. 16 illus., 80 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 
24.) (1913.) is. 6d. net. 

Magnets and Electric Currents. By J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
D.Sc, F.R.S. An elementary treatise for the use of 
Electrical Artisans and Science Teachers. Cr. 8vo, 136 
illus., 408 pp. Third ed. (1914.) 3s.6rf.net. Postage, 
inland, 4d. ; abroad Sd. 

Notes on Design of Small Dynamo. By George Halliday. 

Second edition, 8 plates, 8vo. (1895.) 2s. 6d. 

Practical Alternating Currents and Power Transmission. 
By N. Harrison. 172 illus., 375 pp., crown 8vo. (New 
York, 1906.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Practical and Experimental Wireless Telegraphy. A Hand- 
book for Operators, Students and Amateurs. By W. J. 
Shaw, Member of the Wireless Society of London. 42 
illus., 102 pp., cr. 8vo. (1914.) 3s. 6d. net. Post free, 
35. lod. 

Making Wireless Outfits. By N. Harrison. 27 illus., 
61 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. ii.) Second 
ed. (New York, 1914.) is. 6d. net. 

Wireless Telephone Construction. By N. Harrison. 43 

illus., 73 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 12.) (New 
York, 1912.) is. 6d. net. 

Testing Telegraph Cables. By Colonel V. Hoskioer. Third 
edition, 11 illus., viii + 75 pp., crown 8vo. (1889.) 4s. 6d. 
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Long Distance Electric Power Transmission. By R. W. 
Hutchinson. 136 illus., 345 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 
1907.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Theory and Practice of Electric Wiring. By W. S. Ibbetson. 

119 illus., 366 pp., crown 8vo. (1914.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Practical Electrical Engineering for Elementary Students. 
By W. S. Ibbetson. 61 illus., 155 pp., crown 8vo. (1914.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Form of Model General Conditions, recommended for use 
in connection with Contracts for Electrical Works. Issued 
by the Institution of Electrical Engineers. F'cap, 
19 pp. Revised April, 1914. 6d. net. . Postage, id. 

Telegraphy for Beginners. By W. H. Jones. 19 illus., 
58 pp., crown 8vo. Second ed. (New York, 1913.) 2s. net. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe. 

Seventh ed., 285 illus., 706 pp., 8vo. (1908.)' iSs. net. 

Electromagnets, their Design and Construction. By A. N. 
Mansfield. 36 illus., 155 pp., i8mo, boards. Second ed. 
(New York, 1908.) 2$. net. 

Telephone Construction, Methods and Cost. By G. 
Mayer. With Appendices on the cost of materials and 
labour by J. C. Slippy. 103 illus., 284 pp., crown 8vo. 
(New York, 1908.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Practical Electrics : a Universal Handybqok on Every Day 
Electrical Matters. Ninth ed., 126 illus., 135 pp., 8vo. (S. & C. 
Series, No. 13.) (New York, 1909.) is. 6d. net. 

Wiring Houses for the Electric Light. By N. H. Schneider. 

40 illus., 85 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 25.) (New 
York, 1911.) is. 6d. net. 

induction Coils. By N. H. Schneider. 79 illus., 285 pp., 
crown 8vo. Second ed. (New York, 1909.) 4s. 6d. net. 

How to Install Electric Bells, Annunciators and Alarms. 
By N. H. Schneider. 59 illus., 63 pp., crown 8vo. 
(S. & C. Series, No. 2.) New edition in preparation. 

Modern Primary Batteries, their construction, use and main- 
tenance. By N. H. Schneider. 54 illus., 94 pp., crown 
8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 1.) (New York, 1905.) is. 6d. net. 
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Practical Engineers' Handbook on the Care and Manage- 
ment of Electric Power Plants. By N. H. Schneider. 

203 illus., 274 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1906.) 5s. net. 

Electrical Circuits and Diagrams, illustrated and explained. 
By N. H. Schneider. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, Nos. 3 and 4.) 
(New York,) 
No. 3, Part i. Second edition. 217 illus., 72 pp. (New 

York, 1914.) is. 6d. net. 
No. 4, Part 2. 73 pp. Second ed. (1911.) is. 6d. net. 

Electrical Instruments and Testing. By N. H. Schneider 

1 and J. Hargrave. Fourth edition, 133 iUus.,xxiv + 256 
pp., cr. 8vo. (New York, 1913.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Experimenting with Induction Coils. By N. H. Schneider. 

26 illus., 73 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 5.) (New 
York, 1911.) 1$. 6d. net. 

Study of Electricity for Beginners. By N. H. Schneider. 

54 illus., 88 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 6.) (New 
York, 1910.) is. 6d. net. 

Wiring Houses for the Electric Light : Low Voltage Battery 
Systems. 44 illus., 86 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No 
25.) (New York, 1911,) is. 6d. net; 

Low Voltage Electric Lighting with the Storage Battery. 
By N. H. Schneider. 23 illus., 85 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & 
C. Series, No. 26.) (New York, 1911.) is. 6d. net. 

Dry Batteries : how to Make and Use them. By a Dry Battery 
Expert. With additional notes by N. H. Schneider. 
30 illus., 59 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 7.) (New 
York, 1910.) is. 6d. net. 

The Diseases of Electrical Machinery. By E. Schulz. 

Edited, with a Preface, by Prof. S. P. Thompson. 42 
illus., 84 pp., cr. 8vo. (1904.) 2s. net. 

Electricity Simplified. By T. O. Sloane, Thirteenth edition, 
29 illus., 158 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1905.) 4s. 6d. net. 

How to become a Successful Electrician. By T. O. Sloane. 

Fifteenth edition, 4 illus., 202 pp., crown 8vo. (New York 4 
1906.) 45. 6d. net. 

Electricity ; its Theory, Sources and Applications. By J. T. 
Sprague. Third edition, 109 illus., 658 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1892.) 7$. 6d. net. 
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Telegraphic Connections. By G. Thorn and W. H. Jones, 

20 plates, 59 pp., oblong 8vo. (New York, 1892.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Dynamo Electric Machinery. By Prof. S. P. Thompson. 

Seventh edition, demy 8vo. (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
Vol. I. Continuous-Current Machinery. With 4 
coloured and 30 folding plates, 573 illus., 
984 pp. (1904.) £1 10s. net. 
Vol. II. Alternating Current Machinery. 15 
coloured and 24 folding plates, 546 illus., 
900 pp. (1905.) £1 10s. net. 
Design of Dynamos (Continuous Currents). By Prof. S. P. 
Thompson. 4 coloured and 8 folding plates, 243 pp., 
demy 8vo. (1903.) 12s. net. 

Schedule for Dynamo Design, issued with the above. 6d. 
each, 4s. per doz., or 18s. per 100, net. 

Curves of Magnetic Data for Various Materials. A reprint 
on transparent paper for office use of Plate I from Dynamo 
Electric Machinery, and measuring 25 in. by 16 in. yd. net. 

Electrical Tables and Memoranda. , By Prof. S. P. 
Thompson. Second ed., 15 illus. viii. + 136 pp., oblong 
641110 (waistcoat-pocket size), leather. (1913.) is. net. 
Do., do., in celluloid case. is. 6d. net. 

Elements of Electro -Plating. By J. T. Sprague. Cr. 8vo, 
72 pp., 2 illus. (1914.) (S. & C. Series, No. 44.) is. 6d. 
net. Postage 2d. 

The Electromagnet. By C. R. Underbill. 67 illus., 159 pp., 
crown 8vo. (New York, 1903.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Practical Guide to the Testing of Insulated Wires and 
Cables. By H. L. Webb. Fifth edition, 38 illus., 118 
pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1902.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Wiring Rules. With Extracts from the Board of Trade Regu- 
lations and the Home Office Regulations for Factories and 
Workshops. Issued by The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. Sixth edition, 42 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1911.) 
6d. net. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

English Prices with Russian Equivalents (at Fourteen 
Rates of Exchange). English prices per lb., with equiva- 
lents in roubles and kopecks per pood. By A. Adiasse- 
wich. 182 pp., fcap. 32mo. is. net. 
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English Prices with German Equivalents (at Seven Rates 
of Exchange): English Prices per lb., with equivalents in 
marks per kilogramme. By St. Koczorowski. 95 pp., 
fcap. 32mo. is. net. 

English Prices with Spanish Equivalents. At Seven Rates 
of Exchange. English prices per lb., with equivalents in 
pesetas per kilogramme. By S. Lambert. 95 pp., 32mo. 
is. net. 

English Prices with French Equivalents (at Seven Rates 
of Exchange). English prices per lb. to francs per kilo- 
gramme. By H. P. McCartney. 97 pp., 321110. is. 
net. 

Principles of Foreign Exchange. By E. Matheson. 
Fourth edition, 54 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1905.) 3d. net. 



GAS AND OIL ENGINES 

The Theory of the Gas Engine. By D. Clerk. Edited by 
F. E. Idell. Third edition, 19 illus., 180 pp., i8mo, boards. 
(New York, 1903.) 2s. net. 

Electrical Ignition for Internal Combustion Engines. By M. 
A. Codd. 109 illus., 163 pp., cr6wn 8vo. (1911.) 3s. net. 

Design and Construction of Oil Engines, with full directions 
for Erecting, Testing, Installing, Running and Repairing, 
including descriptions of American and English Kerosene 
Oil Engines, with an appendix on Marine Oil Engines. By 
A.H. Goldingham, M.E., MAm.S.M.E. Fourth [edition, 
137 illus., 299 pp. (New York, 1914.) 8s. 6d. net* Post- 
age, inland, $d. ; abroad, lod. 

Gas Engine in Principle and Practice. By A. H. Golding- 
ham. New impression, 107 illus., 195 pp., 8vo. (New 
York, 1912.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Practical Handbook on the Care and Management of 
Gas Engines. By G. Lieckfeld. Third edition, square 
i6mo. (New York, 1906.) 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Gas Engine Design. By S. A. Moss. 197 pp., 
i8mo, boards. Second ed. (New York, 1907.) 2s. net. 

Gas and Petroleum Engines. A Manual for Students and 
Engineers. By Prof. W. Robinson . (Finsbury Technical 
Manual.) Third edition in preparation. 
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GAS LIGHTING 

Transactions of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Edited 

by Walter T.Dunn, Secretary. Published annually, 8vo. 

105. 6d. net. 
Gas Analyst' 8 Manual. By J. Abady. 102 iilus., 576 pp., 

demy8vo. (1902.) 18s.net. 
Gas Works : their Arrangement, Construction, Plant ' and 

Machinery. By F. Colyer. 31 folding plates, 134 pp.* 

8vo. (1884.) 85. 6d. net. 

Lighting by Acetylene. By F. Dye. 75 illus., 200 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1902.) 6s. net. 

A Comparison of the English and French Methods' of 
Ascertaining the Illuminating Power of Coal Gas. By 
A. J. Van Eijndhoven. Illustrated, crown 8vo. (1897.) 4s. 

Gas Lighting and Gas Fitting. By W. P. Gerhard. Third 
edition, 190 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1904.) 2s. net. 

A Treatise on the Comparative Commercial Values of 
Gas Coals and Cannels. By D. A. Graham. 3 plates, 

100 pp., 8vo. (1882.) 4s. 6d. 

The Gas Engineer's Laboratory Handbook. By J. Horn- 
by. Third edition, revised, 70 illus., 330 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1911.) 6s. net. 

Electric Gas Lighting. By N. H. Schneider. 57 illus., 

101 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 8.) (New York t 
1901.) is. 6d. net. ... 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

Extracts from the Private Letters of the late Sir William 
Fothergill Cooke, 1836-9, relating to ' the Invention and 
Development of the Electric Telegraph ; also a Memoir by 
Latimer Clark. Edited by F. H. Webb, Sec.Inst.E.E. 
8vo. (1895.) 35. 

A Chronology of Inland Navigation in Great Britain. By 
H. R. De Salis. Crown 8vo. (1897.) 4s. 6d. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy to the year 1837. By J. 
J. Fahie. 35 illus.,' 542 pp., crown 8vo. (1889.) 2s. net. 

Life as an Engineer : its Lights, Shades, and Prospects. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. New edition, 23 plates, 390 pp., crown 
8vo. (1910.) 5s. net. 
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A Cornish Giant. Richard Trevethick, the father of the Loco- 
motive Engine. By E. K. Harper, 12 illus., including 2 
plates, 60 pp., 8vo. sewed. (1913.) is. net* 

Philipp Reis, Inventor of the Telephone : a Biographical 
Sketch. By Prof. S. P. Thompson. 8vo, cloth. (1883.) 
75. 6d. 

The Development of the Mercurial Air Pump. By Prof. 
S. P. Thompson. 43 illus., 37 pp., royal 8vo, sewed. (1888.) 
15. 6d. 

HOROLOGY 

Watch and Clock Maker's Handbook, Dictionary and 
.5 Guide. By F. J. Britten. Eleventh edition, 450 illus., 
492 pp., crown 8vo. (1907.) 55. net. 

<Prize Essay on the Balance Spring and its Isochronal Adjust* 
. jnents., By M. Immisch. 7 illus.., 50 pp., crown 8vo. 
' (1872.) 25. 6d. 

HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC 

MACHINERY 

(See also Irrigation and Water Supply.) 

Hydraulics with Working Tables. By E. S. Bellasis. 

Second edition, 160 illus., xii+311 pp., 8vo. (1911.) 12s. net. 
Pumps : Historically, Theoretically and Practically Considered. 
. By P. R. Bjorling. Second edition, 156 illus., 234 pp.j* 
, crown 8vo.. (1895.) 75. 6d. 

Pump Details. By P. R. JBjorling, 278 illus., 211 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1892.) 75. 6d. 

Pumps and Pump Motors : A Manual for the use of Hydraulic 
y Engineers. By P. R. Bj6rling. Two vols., 261 plates, 

369 pp. ? royal 4to. (1895.) £1 10$. net. 
Practical Handbook on Pump Construction. By P. R. 

Bjorling. Second ed., new imp., 9 plates, viii +86 pp., cr. 
1 8vo. (1912.) 35. 6d. net. 
Water or Hydraulic Motors. By P. R. Bjorling. 206 illus., 

287 pp., crown 8vo. (1903.) gs. 
Hydraulic Machinery, with an Introduction to Hydraulics. 

By R. G. Blaine. Third edition, 307 illus., 468 pp., 
. 8vo> (Finsbury Technical Manual.) (1913.) 105. 6d. 

net. , 
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Practical Hydraulics. By T. Box. Fifteenth edition, 8 
plates, 88 pp., crown 8vo. (1909.) 5s. net. 

Pumping and Water Power. By F. A. Bradley. 51 illus., 
vii + 118 pp., demy 8vo. (1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Hydraulic, Steam, and Hand Power Lifting and Pressing 
Machinery. By F. Colyer. Second edition, 88 plates, 
211 pp., imperial 8vo. (1892.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer. 

Vol. I. Second edition, 53 plates, 212 pp., 8vo. (1892.) 
10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Second edition, 48 plates, 169 pp., 8vo 
(1900.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Construction of Horizontal and Vertical Water-wheels. 

By W. Cullen. Second edition, 12 plates, 4to. (1871.) 5s. 
Donaldson's Poncelet Turbine and Water Pressure Engine 

and Pump. By W. Donaldson. 2 plates, viii + 32 pp., 

demy 4to. (1883.) 5s. 

Principles of Construction and Efficiency of Water-wheels. 
By W. Donaldson. 13 illus., 94 pp., 8vo. (1876.) 55. 

Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulae. By 
E. S. Gould. 27 illus., 114 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 
1903.) 2s. net. 

Hydraulic and Other Tables for purposes of Sewerage and 
Water Supply. By 1 T. JHennell. Third edition, 70 pp., 
# crown 8vo. (1908.) 4$. 6d. -net. 

Tables for Calculating the Discharge of Water in Pipes for 
Water and Power Supplies. Indexed at side for ready refer- 
ence. By A. E. Silk. 63 pp., crown 8vo. (1914.) 3s.6i.net. 

Simple Hydraulic Formulae. By T. W. Stone. 9 plates, 

98 pp., crown 8vo. (1881.) 4s. 
A B C of Hydrodynamics. By Lieut.-Col. R. de Villamil. 

48 illus., xi + 135 pp., demy 8vo. (1912.) 6s. net. 

Motion of Liquids. By Lieut.-Col. R. De Villamil, R. Eng. 
(Ret.). 8vo, xiv + 210 pp., 86 illus., 30 tables. (1914.) 
7$. 6d. net. Postage, inland, 4^. ; abroad, &d. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
MANUFACTURES 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical £■• 
gineers. Issued annually. 30s. net. per volume. 
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Perfumes and their Preparation. By G. W. Askinson. 

Translated by I. Fuest. Fourth ed., 32 illus., 512 pp., 
8vo. (New York, 1914.) 21s. net. 

Brewing Calculations, Gauging and Tabulation. By G. H. 
Bater. 340 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt edges. (1914.) 15. 6d. 
net. 

A Pocket Book for Chemists, Chemical Manufacturers, Metal- 
lurgists, Dyers, Distillers, etc. By T. Bayley. Seventh 
edition, new impression, 550 pp., royal 32mo, roan, gilt 
edges. (1912.) $s. net. 

Practical Receipts for the Manufacturer, the Mechanic, and for 
Home use. By Dr. H. R. Berkeley and W. M. Walker. 

New impression, 250 pp., demy 8vo. (1912.) 5s. net. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and Candles, 
Lubricants and Glycerine. By W. L. Carpenter and H. 
Leask. Second edition, 104 illus., 456 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1895.) 12s. 6d, 

A Text Book of Paper Making. By C. F. Gross and £. J. 
Beyan. Third edition, 97 illus., 411 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1907.) 125. 6d. net. 

C.B.S. Standard Units and Standard Paper Tests. By C, 
F. Gross, £. J. Be van, G. Beadle and R. W. Sindall. 

25 pp., crown 4to. (1903.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Pyrometry. By C. R. Darling. 60 illus., 200 pp., crown 8vo 
(1911.) 5s. net. 

Soda Fountain Requisites. A Practical Receipt Book for 
Druggists, Chemists, etc. By G.H. Dubelle. Fourth ed., 
157 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1911.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Spices and How to Know Them. By W. M. Gibbs. 47 

plates, including 14 in colours, 176 pp., 8vo. (New York, 
1909.) 15s. net. 

The Chemistry of Fire and Fire Prevention. By H. and H. 
Ingle. 45 illus., 290 pp., crown 8vo. (1900.) gs. 

Ice -making Machines. By M. Ledoux and others. Sixth 
edition, 190 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1906.) 25. net. 

Brewing with Raw Grain. By T. W. Lovibond. 75 pp., 

crown 8vo. (1883.) 5s. 
The Chemistry, Properties, and Tests of Precious Stones. 

By J. Mas tin. 114 pp., fcap. i6mo, limp leather, gilt top. 

(1911.) 2s. 6d. net. 
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Sugar, a Handbook for Planters and Refiners. By the late 
J. A. R. Newlands and B. £. R. Newlands. 236 ill us., 
876 pp., 8vo. (1909.) £1 5$. net. 

Principles of Leather Manufacture. By Prof. H. R. Proc- 
ter. Second edition in preparation. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Handbook of Analytical and 
Experimental Methods, By H. R. Procter. Second edi- 
tion, 4 plates, 46 illus., 450 pp., 8vo. (1908.) 18s. net. 

Leather Chemists' Pocket Book. A short compendium of 
Analytical Methods. By Prof. H. R. Procter. Assisted 
by Dr. £. Stiasny and H. Brum well. 4 illus., xiv + 223 
pp., i6mo, leather. (1912.) 5s. net. 

Theoretical and Practical Ammonia Refrigeration. By 
I. I. Redwood. Third edition, 15 illus., 146 pp., square 
i6mo. (New York, 1914.) 45. 6d. net. 

Breweries and Maltings. By G. Scammell and F. Golyer. 

Second edition, 20 plates, 178 pp., 8vo. (1880.) 6s. net. 

Factory Glazes for Ceramic Engineers. By H. Rum- 
Bellow. Folio. Series A, Leadless Sanitary Glazes. 
(1908.) £2 2$. net. 

Spons' Encyclopaedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures 
and Commercial Products. 2 vols. 1,500 illus., 2,100 pp., 
super royal 8vo. (1882.) £2 2s. net. 

Tables for the Quantitative Estimation of the Sugars. By 
E. Wein and W. Frew. Crown 8vo. (1896.) 6s.. 

The Puering, Bating and Drenching of Skins. By J. T. 
Wood. 33 illus., xv + 300 pp.,, 8vo. (1912.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Workshop Receipts. For the use of Manufacturers, Mechanics 
• and Scientific Amateurs. New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo. (1909.) 3s. each net. 
Vol. I. Acetylene Lighting to Drying. 223 illus., 

532 pp. 
Vol. II. Dyeing to Japanning. 259 illus., 540 pp. 
.Vol. III. Jointing Pipes to Pumps. 256 illus., 528 pp. 
Vol. IV. Rainwater Separators to Wire Rope 

Splicing. 321 illus., 540 pp. 

Practical Handbook on the Distillation of Alcohol from 
Farm Products. By F. B. Wright. Second edition, 60 
illus., 271 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1907.) 4s. 6d. net. 
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INTEREST TABLES 

The Wide Range Dividend and Interest Calculator, showing 
at a glance the Percentage on any sum from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand Pounds, at any Interest, from i per cent, to 
12J per cent., proceeding by £ per cent By A. Stevens. 
100 pp., super royal 8vo. 6s. net. 
Quarter morocco, cloth sides, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Wide Range Income Tax Calculator, showing at a glance 
the Tax on, any sum from One Shilling to Ten Thousand 
Pounds, at the Rate of gd., is., and is. 2d. in the Pound. 
By A. Stevens. On folding card, imperial 8vo. is. net. 

IRRIGATION 

Irrigation Works. By E. S. Bell as is. ,37 illus., viii + 174 

pp., 8vo. (1913.) 8s. net. 
Punjab Rivers and Works, By £. S. Bellasis. Second 

edition, 47 illus., 65 pp.,. folio. (1912.) 8s. net 
Irrigation Pocket Book. By R. B. Buckley. Second ed., 

80 illus., viii + 475 pp., cr. 8vo, leather, gilt edges. (1914.) 
• 15s. net. 

The Design of Channels for Irrigation and Drainage. By 

R. B. Buckley. 22 diagrams, 56 pp., crown 8vo. (1911.) 

2s. net. 
The Irrigation Works of India. By R. B. Buckley. Second 

edition, with coloured maps .and plans. 336 pp., 4to, cloth. 

(1905.) £2 2s. net. 

Irrigated India. By Hon. Alfred Deakin. With Map, 322 
,. pp., 8vo. (1893.} 8s. 6d. 

Indian Storage Reservoirs, with Earthen Dams. By W.L. 
Strange. Second ed. ? 16 plates, 59 illus., xxiv + 442 pp., 
8vo. (1913.) 2 is. net. 

The Irrigation of Mesopotamia. By Sir W. Will cocks. 

2 vols,, 46 plates, 136 pp. (Text super royal 8vo, plates 
folio.) (1911.) £1 net. 

Egyptian Irrigation. By Sir W. Willcocks and J. I. Craig. 

In- 2 Vols. .Third edition, 81 plates, 183 illus., 900 pp., 
sup.roy. 8vo. (1913.) 42s. net. 

T]he Nile Reservoir Dam at Assuan, and After. By Sir 
W. Willcocks. Second edition, 13 plates, 35 pp., super royal 
8vo. (1903.) 3s. net. * 
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The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moeris. By Sir W. Will- 
cocks. With text in English, French and Arabic. 5 
plates, 116 pp., super royal 8vo. (1904.) 3s. net. 

The Nile in 1904. By Sir W. Will cocks. 30 plates, 200 pp., 
super royal 8vo. (1904.) 5s. net. 

LOGARITHM TABLES 

Aldum's Pocket Folding Mathematical Tables. Four- 
figure Logarithms, and Anti-logarithms, Natural Sines, 
Tangents, Cotangents, Cosines, Chords and Radians for all 
angles from 1 to 90 degrees. And Decimalizer Table for 
Weights and Money. On folding card. qd. net. 20 copies, 
6s. net. 

Tables of Seven-figure Logarithms of the Natural Numbers 
from 1 to 108,000. By C. Babbage. Stereotype edition, 
224 pp., medium 8vo. 5s. net. 

Four-Place Tables of Logarithms and Trigonometric 
Functions. By £. V. Huntington. Ninth thousand, 
34 pp., square 8vo, limp buckram, with cut lateral index. 
(New, York, 1911.) 3s. net. 

Short Logarithmic and other Tables. By W. C. Unwin. 

Fourth edition, small 4to. 35. 

Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace. 32 

pp., royal 8vo. (1910.) 5s. net. 

ABC Five-figure Logarithms with Tables, for Chemists. 
By C. J. Woodward. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

ABC Five -figure Logarithms for general use, with lateral 
index for ready reference. By C. J. Woodward. Second 
edition, with cut lateral Index, 116 pp., i2mo, limp leather. 
3s. net. 

MARINE ENGINEERING 
AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 

Marine Propellers. By S. W. Barnaby. Fifth editibn, 5 
plates, 56 illus., 185 pp., demy 8vo. (1908.) 10s. 6d. net. 

The Suction Caused by Ships and the Olympic -Ha wke 
Collision. By £. S. Bellasis. 1 chart and 5 illus. in 
text, 26 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1912.) is. net. 

Yachting Hints, Tables and Memoranda. By A. C. Franklin. 
Waistcoat pocket size, 103 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt edges, 
is. net. 
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Steamship Coefficients, Speeds and Powers. By C. F. A. 
Fyfe. 31 plates, 280 pp., fcap. 8vo, leather. (1907.) 
10s. 6d. net. 

How to Build a Speed Launch. By E. W. Graef . 14 plates, 
32 pp., quarto. (New York, 1903). 45. 6d. net. 

Steamships and Their Machinery, from first to last. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. 120 illus., 532 pp., 8vo. (1893.) 15s. 

Tables for Constructing Ships' Lines. By A. Hogg. Third 
edition, 3 plates, 20 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1911.) 35. net. 

Tabulated Weights of Angle, Tee, Bulb, Round, Square, and 
Flat Iron and Steel for the use of Naval Architects, Ship- 
builders, etc. By C. H. Jordan. Sixth edition, 640 pp., 
royal 321110, leather, gilt edges. (1909.) ys. 6d. 
net. 

Particulars of Dry Docks, Wet Docks, Wharves, etc., on the 
River Thames. Compiled by C. H. Jordan. Second 
edition, 7 coloured charts, 103 pp., oblong 8vo. (1904.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Marine Transport of Petroleum. By H. Little. 66 illus., 
263 pp., crown 8vo. (1890.) 10s. 6d. 

Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, with a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Breakdowns at Sea. By T. Lucas. 12 
folding plates, 515 pp., gilt edges, crown 8vo. (New York, 
1902.) 8s. net. 

How to Build a Motor Launch. By C. D. Mower. 49 illus., 
42 pp., 4to. (New York, 1904). 4s. 6d. net. 

Reed '8 Engineers' Handbook to the Board of Trade 
Examinations for certificates of Competency as First and 
Second Class Engineers. Nineteenth edition, 37 plates, 
358 illus., 696 pp., 8vo. 14s. net. 

Key to Reed's Handbook. 7s. 6d. net. 

Reed's Marine Boilers. Third edition, 79 illus., 258 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1905.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Reed's Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers. Fourth 
edition, 8 plates, 50 illus., 312 pp., crown 8vo. (1903.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

How to Build a Three-horse Power Launch Engine. By 
E. W. Roberts. 14 plates, 66 pp., folio. (New York, 1901). 
10s. 6d. net. 
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MATERIALS 

Practical Treatise on the Strength of Materials. By T. 

Box. Fourth edition, 27 plates, 536 pp., 8vo. (1902.) 

12s. 6d. net. 
Solid Bitumens. By S. F. Peckham. 23 illus., 324 pp., 

8vo. (New York, 1909.) £1 is. net. 
Lubricants, Oils and Greases. By I. I. Redwood. 3 

plates, ix + 54 pp., 8vo. (1898.) 6s. 6d. net. 
Practical Treatise on Mineral Oils and their By-Products. 

By I. I. Redwood. 76 illus., 336 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 

10s. 6d. net. 
Silico-Calcareous Sandstones, or Building Stones from 

Quartz, Sand and Lime. By E. Stoffler. 5 plates, 8vo, 

sewed. (1901.) 4s. net. 
Proceedings of. the Fifth Congress, International Associa- 
tion for. Testing Materials. English edition. 189 illus., 

549 pp., 8vo. (1910.) 18s. net. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Congress. (1913.) 30s. net. 

MATHEMATICS 

Imaginary Quantities. By M. Argand. Translated by 
Prof. Hardy. i8mo, boards. (New York.) 1881. 2s.net. 

Text-book of Practical Solid Geometry. By E. H. de V. 

Atkinson. Revised by Major B. R. Ward, R.E; Second 

edition^ 17 plates, 134 pp., 8vo. (1913.) ys. 6d. 
Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating, and the Theory 

and Use of the Slide Rule. By R. G. Blaine. Fourth 

edition, 6 illus., xii + 152 pp., i6mo. (1912.) 2s. 6&. net. 
Symbolic Algebra, or the Algebra of Algebraic Numbers. 

By W. Cain. 12 illus., 131 pp., i8mo, boards. (New 

York, 1884.) 2s. net. 
Nautical Astronomy. By J. H. Colvin. 127 pp., crown 8vo. 

(1901.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Chemical Problems. By J. C. Foye. Fourth edition, 141 
pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1898.) 2$. net. 

Primer of the Calculus. By E. S. Gould. Fifth ed., 24 
illus., 122 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1912.) 2s. net. 

Elementary Treatise on the Calculus for Engineering Stu- 
dents. By J. Graham. Fourth edition, 116 illus., xii 
+ 355 PP-> cr. 8vo. (1914.) 5s. net. 
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Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Halsey . Second edition, 
31 illus., 84 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1901.) 2si net. 

Reform in Chemical and Physical Calculations. By 
C. J. T. Hans sen. 4to. (1897.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By P. Higgs. Third edition, 104 

pp., crown 8vo. (1903.) 2s. 6d. 
A Text-book on Graphic Statics. By C. W. Malcolm. 

155 illus., 316 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Galvanic Circuit Investigated Mathematically. By G. S. 
Ohm. Translated by William Francis. 269 pp., i8mo, 
boards. Second ed. (New York, 1905.) 2s. net. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics. By M. T. Ormsby. 

Second edition, 128 illus., xii + 410 pp., medium 8voi 
(1911.) 55. net. 

Elements of Graphic Statics. By K. Von Ott. Translated 
by G. S. Clarke. 95 illus., 128 pp., crown 8vo^ (1901.) 5s. 

Figure of the Earth. By F. C.Roberts. 2 illus., 95 pp., 
r8mo, boards. (New York % 1885.) 2s. net. 

Arithmetic of Electricity. By T. O'C. Sloane. Twentieth 
ed., 5 illus., 162 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 
4s. 6d. net. 

Graphic Method for Solving certain Questions in Arith- 
metic or Algebra. By G. L. Vose. Second edition, 
28 illus., 62 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1902.) 2s.net; 

Problems in Electricity. A Graduated Collection comprising 
all branches of Electrical Science. By R. Weber. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. A. O'Keefe. 34 illus., 
366 pp., crown 8vo. Third ed. (1902.) ys. 6d. net. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Steam Engines and Boilers, etc. 

Engineers' Sketch Book of Mechanical Movements. By 

T. W. Barber. Fifth edition, 3,000 illus., 355 pp., 8vo. 

(1906.) 10s. 6d. net. 
The Repair and Maintenance of Machinery. By T. W. 

Barber. 417 illus., 476 pp., 8vo. (1895.) 10s. 6d. 
The Science of Burning Liquid Fuel. By William Newton 

Best. 100 illus., 159 pp. 8vo. (1913.) 9s. net. 

Practical Treatise on Mill Gearing. By T. Box. Fifth 
edition, 11 plates, 128 pp., crown 8vo. (1892.) 7s. 6d. 
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The Mechanical Engineer's Price Book. Edited by Geof- 
frey Brook 8, A.M.I.Mech.E. 182 pp., pocket size (6\ by 
3 J by \ inch). Leather cloth with rounded corners. Second 
ed. (1914.) 4s. net. Postage 3d. 

Safety Valves. By R. H. Buell. Third edition, 20 illus., 
100 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1898.) 2s. net. 

Machine Design. By Prof. W. L. Gathcart. 

Part I. Fastenings. 123 illus., 291 pp., demy 8vo. 
(New York, 1903.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Chimney Design and Theory. By W. W. Christie. Second 

edition, 54 illus., 192 pp., crown 8vo, (New York, 1902.) 

12s. 6d. net. 
Furnace Draft : its Production by Mechanical Methods. By 

W. W. Christie. 5 illus., 80 pp., i8mo, boards. Second 

edition. (New York, 1906.) 2s. net. 
The Stokers' Catechism. By W. J. Connor. 63 pp., limp. 

(1914.) is. net. 

Treatise on the use of Belting for the Transmission of Power. 
By J. H. Cooper. Fifth edition, 94 illus., 399 pp., demy 
8vo. (New York, 1901.) 12s. 6d. net. 

The Steam Engine considered as a Thermo -dynamic 
Machine. By J. H. Gotterill. Third edition, 39 dia- 
grams, 444 pp., 8vo. (1896.) 15s. 

Fireman's Guide, a Handbook on the Care of Boilers. By 
K. P. Dahlstrom. Eleventh edition, fcap. 8vo. (S. & C. 
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Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
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Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Kinealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., fcap. 
8vo, leather. (New York, 1905.) 12s. 6d. net. 
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and 13 plates, 142 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1906.) 
8s. 6d. net. 
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Valve Setting Record Book. By P. A. Low. 8vo, boards, 
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The Lay-out of Corliss Valve Gears. By S. A. Moss. 
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Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine. By A. Rigg. 

Second edition, 103 plates, 378 pp., demy 4to. (1894.) 
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76 pp., fcap. 8vo. (1910.) 2s. net. 
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ed., 31 illus., 160 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1913.) 4s. bd. net. 

Position Diagram of Cylinder with Meyer Cut-off. By 
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Practical Method of Designing Slide Valve Gearing. By 
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American Standard Specifications for Steel. By A. L. 
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139 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 5s. net. 
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Manufacture of Iron and Steel. By H. R. Hearson. 21 
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Cupola Furnace. By E. Kirk. Third edition, 106 ilius., 484 
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Practical Notes on Pipe Founding. By J. W. Macfarlane. 

15 plates, 148 pp., 8vo. (1888.) 12s. 6d. 

Atlas of Designs concerning Blast Furnace Practice. By 
M. A. Pavloff. 127 plates, 14 in. by 10 J in. oblong, sewed. 
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Second edition, 12 illus., 46 pp., crown 8vo. (1897.) 4s. 

Economic Mining. By C. G. W. Lock. 175 illus., 680 pp., 
8vo. (1895.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Gold Milling : Principles and Practice. By C. G. W. Lock. 
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water. By Nat H. Freeman. 27 pp., cr. 8vo. (1914.) 
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Engineering Thermodynamics. By C. F. Hirschfeld. 22 

illus., 157 pp., i8mo, boards. Second ed. (New York, 1910.) 
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Setting out of Tube Railways. By G. M. Halden. 9 plates, 
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Practical Hints for Light Railways at Home and Abroad. 
By F. R. Johnson. 6 plates, 31 pp., crown 8vo. (1896.) 
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77 illus., ix + 158 pp., demy 4to. (1912.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Public Abattoirs, their Planning, Design and Equipment. 
By R. S. Ayling. 33 plates, 100 pp., demy 4to. (1908.) 
8s. 6d. net. 

Sewage Purification. By E. Bailey-Denton. 8 plates, 
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Water Supply and Sewerage of Country Mansions and 

Estates. By E. Bailey -Denton. 76 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1901.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Sewerage and Sewage Purification. By M. N. Baker. 

Second edition, 144 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1905.) 
2s. net. 

Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tropics. By W. 
W. Clemesha. viii + 161 pp., 8vo. (Calcutta, 1912.) ys. 6rf. 
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Housing and Town -Planning Conference, 1913. Being a 
Report of a Conference held by the Institution of Municipal 
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Housing and Town Planning Conference, 1911. Report 
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Sanitary House Drainage, its Principles and Practice, By 
T. E. Coleman. 98 illus., 206 pp., crown 8vo. (1896.) 
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Stable Sanitation and Construction. By T. E. Coleman. 

183 illus., 226 pp., crown 8vo. (1897,) 3s. net. 
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A Complete and Practical . Treatise on Plumbing and 
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illus. and 21 folding plates, 830 pp., 4to, cloth. (1899.) 
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Standard Practical Plumbing. By P. J. Da vies. 

Vol. I. Fourth edition, 768 illus., 355 pp., royal 8vo. 
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Vol; II. Second edition, 953 illus., 805 pp. (1905.) 
10s. 6d. net. 
■ • Vol. III. 313 illus., 204 pp. (1905.) 5s. net. 

Conservancy, or Dry Sanitation versus Water Carriage. 
By J. Donkin. 7 plates, 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1906.) is. 
net. 

Sewage Disposal Works. By W. C. $ as dale. 160 illus., 
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House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. By W. P. 
Gerhard. Eleventh ed., 6 ilhis., 231 pp., i8mo, boards. 
(New York, 1905.) 2s. net. 

The Treatment of Septic Sewage. By G. W. Rafter. 

137 pp., i8mo, boards. Second ed. (New York, 1907.) 
2s. net. 
Reports and Investigations on Sewer Air and Sewer Ven- 
tilation. By R. H. Reeves. 8vo, sewed. (1894.) is. 

Sewage Drainage Systems. By Isaac Shone. 27 folding 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no illus., 430 pp., 8vo. (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
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sion, 48 illus., viii + 86 pp., 8vo. (1912.) 35. net. 

A Practical Treatise upon Steam Heating. By F. Dye* 

129 iHus., 246 pp., 8vo. (1901.) 10$. net. 

Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot Water. 
By F. Dye. 192 illus., 319 pp., 8vo. (1905.) Ss. 6d. net. 

Charts for Low Pressure Steam Heating. By J. H. Kinealy . 

Small folio. (New York.) 4s. 6d. 

Formulae and Tables for Heating. By J. H. Kinealy. 

18 illus., 53 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1899.) 3s. 6d. 

Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Kinealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., 
fcap. 8vo, leather. (New York, 1905.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Kinealy. 27 original tables 
and 13 plates, 142 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1906.) 
Ss. 6d. net. 

Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 
By D. Murgue. 7 illus., 81 pp., 8vo. (1883.) 5s. 

Mechanics of Ventilation. By G. W. Rafter. Third 
ed., 143 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1912.) 2s. net. 

Principles of Heating. By W. G. Snow. New edition, 59 
illus., xii + 224 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1912.) gs. net. 

Furnace Heating. By W. G. Snow. Fourth edition, 52 
illus., 216 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Ventilation of Buildings. By W. G. Snow and T. Nolan. 

83 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1906.) 2s. net. 

Heating Engineers' Quantities. By W. L. White and G. M. 
White. 4 plates, 33 pp., folio. (1910.) 10s. 6d. net. 

WATER SUPPLY 

(See also Hydraulics) 

Potable Water and Methods of Testing Impurities. By 
M. N. Baker. 97 pp., i8mo, boards. Second ed. (New 
York, 1905.) 2s. net. 

Manual of Hydrology. By N. Beardmore. New impres- 
sion, 18 plates, 384 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion and Fouling. By W. W. 
Christie. 77 illus., 235 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1907.) 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tropics. By W.W. 
Clemesha. 12 tables, viii + 161 pp., 8vo. (Calcutta, 
1912.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Water Softening and Purification. By H. Collet. Second 
edition, 6 illus., 170 pp., crown 8vo. (1908.) 5s. net. 

Treatise on Water Supply, Drainage and Sanitary Appliances 
of Residences. By F. Colyer. 100 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1899.) is. 6d. net. 

Purification of Public Water Supplies. By J.\W, Hill. 

314 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1898.) 10s. 6d. 

Well Boring for Water, Brine and Oil. By G. Isler. Second 
edition, 105 illus., 296 pp., 8vo. (1911.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Method of Measuring Liquids Flowing through Pipes by 
means of Meters of Small Calibre. By Prof. G. Lange. 
1 plate, 16 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1907.) 6d. net. 

On Artificial Underground Water. By G. Richert, 16 

illus., 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1900.) is. 6d. net. 

Notes on Water Supply in new Countries. By F. W. Stone. 

18 pla.tes, 42 pp., crown 8vo. (1888.) 5s. 
The Principles of Waterworks Engineering. By J. H. T. 

Tudsbery and A. W. Brightmore. Third edition, 13 

folding plates, 130 illus., 447 pp., demy 8vo. (1905.) £1 is. 

net. 

WORKSHOP PRACTICE 

For Art Workers and Mechanics 

Alphabet of Screw Gutting. By L. Arnaudon. Fifth 
edition, 92 pp., cr. 8vo., sewed. (1913.) 4s. net. 

A Handbook for Apprenticed Machinists. By O. J. Beale. 

Third ed., 89 illus., 141 pp., i6mo. (New York, 1901.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

Practice of Hand Turning. By F. Cam pin. Third edition, 
99 illus., 307 pp., crown 8vo. (1883.) 3s. 6d. 

Artistic Leather Work. By E. Ellin Carter. 6 plates and 
21 illus., xii + 51 pp., crown 8vo. (1912.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting on Lathes. 
By D. de Vries. 46 illus., 83 pp., 8vo. (1914.) 3s. net. 

Milling Machines and Milling Practice. By D. de Vries. 

536 illus., 464 pp., medium 8vo. (1910.) 145. net. . 
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French-Polishers' Manual. By a French-Polisher. New 

impression, 31 pp., royal 32mo, sewed. (1912.) 6d. net. 

Art of Copper -Smithing. By J. Fuller. Fourth edition, 
483 illus., 319 pp., royal 8vo. (New York, 1911.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Saw Filing and Management of Saws. By R. Grimshaw. 

Third ed., 81 illus., i6mo. (New York, 1912.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Cycle Building and Repairing. By P. Henry. 55 illus., 
96 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 43.) is. 6d. net. 

Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jennings. Fourth 
edition, 14 coloured plates, 190 pp., 8vo. (1910.) 5s. 
net. 

The Mechanician : a Treatise on the Construction and Mani- 
pulation of Tools. By C. Knight. Fifth edition, 96 
plates, 397 pp., 4to. (1897.) iSs. 

Turner's and Fitter's Pocket Book. By J. La Nicca. i8mo, 
sewed. 64. 

Tables for Engineers and Mechanics, giving the values of the 
different trains of wheels required to produce Screws of any 
pitch. By Lord Lindsay. Second edition, royal 8vo, 
oblong. 25. 

Screw-cutting Tables. By W. A. Martin. Seventh edition. 
New imp., oblong 8vo. is. net. 

Metal Plate Work, its Patterns and their Geometry, for the 
use of Tin, Iron and Zinc Plate Workers. By C. T. Millis. 

Fourth Ed., New imp., 280 illus., xvi + 456 pp., cr. 8vo. 
(1912.) gs. 

The Practical Handbook of Smithing and Forging. Engin- 
eers' and General Smiths' Work. By T. Moore. New 
impression, 401 illus., 248 pp., crown 8vo. (1912.) 5s. net. 

Modern Machine Shop Construction, equipment and man- 
agement. By O. E. Perrigo. 208 illus., 343 pp., crown 
4to. (New York, 1906.) £1 is. net. 

Turner's Handbook on Screw-cutting, Coning, etc. By 
W. Price. New impression, 56 pp., fcap. 8vo. (1912.) 6d. 
net. 

Introduction to Eccentric Spiral Turning. By H. C. 
Robinson. 12 plates, 23 illus., 48 pp., 8vo. (1906.) 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Manual of Instruction in Hard Soldering. By H. Rowell. 

Sixth edition, 7 illus., 66 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1910.) 
35. net. 

Forging, Stamping, and General Smithing. By B. Saun- 
ders. 728 illus., ix + 428 pp., demy 8vo. (1912.) £1 is. 
net. 

Pocket Book on Boilermaking, Shipbuilding, and the Steel 
and Iron Trades in General. By M. J. Sexton. Sixth 
edition, new impression, 85 illus., 319 pp., royal 32mo, roan, 
gilt edges. (1912.) 5s. net. 

Power and its Transmission. A Practical Handbook for the 
Factory and Works Manager. By T. A. Smith. 76 pp., 
fcap. 8vo. (1910.) 2S. net. 

Spons' Mechanics' Own Book : A Manual for Handicrafts- 
men and Amateurs. Sixth edition, New impression, 1,430 
illus., 720 pp., demy 8vo. (1914.) 6s. 
Ditto ditto half French morocco, ys. 6d. 

Spons 9 Workshop Receipts for Manufacturers, Mechanics 
and Scientific Amateurs. New and thdroughly revised 
edition, crown 8vo. (1909.) 3s. each net. 
Vol. I. Acetylene Lighting to Drying. 223 illus., 

532 pp. 

Vol. II. Dyeing to Japanning. 259 illus., 540 pp. 

Vol. III. Jointing Pipes to Pumps. 257 illus., 528 pp. 

Vol. IV. Rainwater Separators to Wire Ropes. 
321 illus., 540 pp. 

Gauges at a Glance. By T. Taylor. Second edition, post 
8vo, oblong, with tape converter. (1900.) 5$. net. 

Simple Soldering, both Hard and Soft. By E. Thatcher. 

52 illus., 76 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 18.) 
• (New York, 1910.) is. 6d. net. 

The Modern Machinist. By J. T. Usher. Fifth edition, 
257 illus., 322 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1904.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Practical Wood Carving. By G. J. Wood send. 108 illus., 
86 pp., 8vo. Second ed. (New York, 1908.) 4s. 6d. net. 

American Tool Making and Interchangeable Manufacturing. 
By J. W. Woodworth. Second Ed. 600 illus., 535 pp., 8vo. 
(New York, 1911.) 18s. net. 
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USEFUL TABLES 

See also Curve Tables, Earthwork, Foreign Exchange, 
Interest Tables, Logarithms, and Metric Tables. 

Weights and Measurements of Sheet Lead. By J* Alex- 
ander. 32mo, roan. is. 6d. net. 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots 
and Reciprocals, of all Integer Numbers from i to 10,000. 
200 pp., crown 8vo, leather cloth. 45. net. 

Tables of Squares. Of every foot, inch and <fc of an inch from 
^ of an inch to 50 feet. By E. E. Buchanan. Eleventh 
edition, 102 pp., i6mo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Land Area Tables. By W. Godd. For use withAmsler's 
Planimeter. On sheet in envelope with explanatory 
pamphlet, is. 6d. net. Or separately : tables on sheet is. net. 
Pamphlet, 6d. net. 

Calculating Scale. A Substitute for the Slide Rule. By W. 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, leather, is. net. 

Planimeter Areas. Multipliers for various scales. By H. B. 
Moles worth. Folding sheet in cloth case. is. net. 

Tables of Seamless Copper Tubes. By I. O'Toole. 

69 pp., oblong fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Steel Bar and Plate Tables. Giving Weight per Lineal Foot 
of all sizes of L and T Bars, Flat Bars, Plates, Square, and 
Round Bars. By E. Read. On large folding card. is. 
net. 

Rownson's Iron Merchants' Tables and Memoranda. Weight 
and Measures. 86 pp., 32mo, leather. 3s. 6d. 

Spoils' Tables and Memoranda for Engineers. By J. T. 
Hurst, C.E. Twelfth edition, 278 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt 
edges. (1913.) is. net. 
Ditto ditto in celluloid case, is. 6d. net. 

Optical Tables and Data, for the use of Opticians. By Prof, 
S. P. Thompson. Second edition, 130 pp., oblong 8vo. 
(1007.) 6s. net. 

Traverse Table, showing Latitudes and Departure for each 
Quarter degree of the Quadrant, and for distances from 1 to 
100, etc. i8mo, boards. 2s. net. 
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The Wide Range Dividend and Interest Calculator, showing 
at a glance the percentage on any sum from £i to £10,000, 
at any Interest from 1% to 12$%, proceeding by J% ; also 
Table of Income Tax deductions on any sum from £1 to 
£10,000, at gd., is., and is. 2d. in the £. By Alfred Stevens. 
100 pp., super royal 8vo. 55, net. Quarter Morocco, 
cloth sides. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Wide Range Income Tax Calculator, showing at a 
glance the tax on any sum from One Shilling to Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds at the Rates of gd., is., and is. 2d. in the £. 
By Alfred Stevens. 8 pp.,. printed on stiff card, royal 8vo, 
is. net. 

Fifty-fmr Hours* Wages Calculator. By EL N. Whitelawv 

Second edition, 79 pp., 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Wheel Gearing. Tables of Pitch Line Diameters, etc. By A. 
Wildgoose and A. J. Grr. 175 pp., fcap. 32mo. 2s. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Atmosphere : Its Characteristics and Dynamics. By 
F. J. B. Cordeiro. 35 illus., 129 pp., crown 4to. (New 
York, 1910.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Popular Engineering. By F. Dye. 704 illus., 477 pp., crown 
4to. (1895.) 5s. net. 

The Phonograph, and how to construct it. By W. Gillett. 
6 folding plates, 87 pp., crown 8vo. (1892.) 53. 

Engineering Law. By A. Haring. Demy£vo, cloth. (New 
York.) 

Vol. I. The Law of Contract. 518 pp* (1911.} 
17s. net. 

Particulars of Dry Docks, Wet Docks, Wharves, etc., on the 
River Thames. By C. H. Jordan. Second edition, 7 
coloured charts, 103 pp., oblong 8vo. (1904,) 2s. 6d. 
net. 

New Theories in Astronomy. By W. Stirling. 335 pp., 
demy 8vo. (199$.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Inventions, How to Protect, Sell and Buy Them. By F. 
Wright. 118 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 10.) 
(New York, 1908.) is. 6d. net. 



